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MEMORANDA ON MEMORY. - 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


WE are now to advert to a series of facts which show 
the memory in curious and extraordinary conditions. 
There is often great advantage in tracing such con- 
ditions : it is like proving an arithmetical problem by 
subtraction. 

Loss of memory for names, or, as we believe it may 
be more philosophically called, loss of the memory of 
the faculty for language, forms a prominent class of 
cases. “The late Dr Gregory used to mention a lady 
who, after an apoplectic attack, recovered perfectly 
her ideas of things, but could not name them. In 
giving directions respecting family matters, she was 
quite distinct as to what she wished to be done, but 
could make herself understood only by going through 
the house, and pointing to the various articles. A 
gentleman whom I attended some years ago,” con- 
tinues Dr Abercrombie, whose work we are here 
quoting, “after recovering from an apoplectic attack, 
knew his friends perfectly, but could not name them. 
Walking one day in the street, he met a gentleman 
to whom he was very anxious to communicate some- 
thing respecting a mutual friend. After various in- 
effectual attempts to make him understand whom he 
meant, he at last seized him by the arm, and dragged 
him through several streets to the house of the gen- 

‘tleman of whom he was speaking, and pointed to the 
name-plate on the door.”* A few years ago, a gentle- 
‘man’s gardener in the neighbourhood of Kilmarnock 
was suddenly seized with an affection of the nature of 
paralysis in the left side of the head, near the front, 
and extending down the cheek, and down the greater 
_part of his left side. He almost lost the power of 
speaking in consequence, or could only use a few 
words foolishly, while he retained sufficient judgment 
to give directions in his business, and showed by many 
“circumstances that his recollection of facts and events 
was not impaired.| We have an authentic account of 
& lady who, having fallen from a horse, received an 
injury on the forehead, by which the outer plate of the 
skull in that part was fractured, and for several hours 
she was unable to recollect not only the names of her 
friends, but her own, although, after a brief delirium, 


’ sher mind was in other respects, to all appearance, un- 


-injured.t Instances of the loss of memory in others 
‘of the intellectual faculties could probably be found 
without difficulty ; but we have not any which we 
could adduce with confidence. 

Affections of the memory, with a regard to the ideas 
received at a particular time, are filustrated by an 
ample variety of cases. We are all familiar with the 
peculiarity of memory in old people, by which they 
continue to recollect the events of early years with 


_ distinctness, while ideas more recently received be- 


eome quickly obliterated. We might be apt to ex- 
plain this phenomenon, by pointing to the recognisedly 
different states of the mind at the two periods, and 
supposing that ideas impressed when the mind was 


. in its most impressionable state, and which had been 


welt on and fostered during a long course of healthy 
existence, had a better chance of remaining in it, than 
‘others which had been presented when it was ina 
comparatively torpid and unimpressionable state. But 
we shall see that this scarcely affords a satisfactory 
explanation. The remarkable thing is, that external 
injury to the brain, and certain febrile diseases, often 
produce the very same phenomena. For example, 
an elderly man of weak intellects, who lived a few 
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years ago at Falkirk, and whose imbecility had been 
oceasioned in his tenth year by a companion swinging 
him several times about by the head, had to the last a 
lively recollection of his school-boy pranks, and of all 
the chief events of his life up to the time of the injury, 
and even of sensible remarks which he had then made 
in company, but remembered nothing since. He could 
recite the muster-roll of his school, imitating the 
manner in which the master had called it over each 
morning, and he perfectly recollected the advices he 
had received from his father in those early days ; but 
his mind was a perfect blank with regard to all names 
and things since that period : he could not tell the 
day of the week, and, if intrusted to walk out alone 
two hundred yards, he could not have found the way 
back. This case seems to resemble very much that 
of an aged person in dotage, who forgets the incident 
of yesterday, or perhaps repeats the act of three mi- 
nutes ago, in a total obliviousness of its former occur- 
rence. yet can chat with gaiety and accuracy of the 
doings of his boyhood. 

Many similar cases might be adduced ; but we must 
be sparing of them, from a regard to our limited space. 
The following was related some years ago in Black- 
wood’s Magazine:—“A gentleman, now deceased, 
who resided in the neighbourhood of Dublin, some 
years before his death suddenly lost all capability of 
receiving, or at least of retaining, any additional con- 
ception. His memory remained unimpaired as to 
everything impressed upon it previous to his becom- 
ing so incapacitated, but from that time it was sealed 
against all further impressions, for he died in that 
melancholy state. In conversing with him about past 
circumstances or events, you found him a rational and 
well-informed man, up to the day and hour of his 
misfortunes; but beyond that he knew nothing, and 
you might as well attempt to ‘imprint the torrent’ 
as to fix upon his mind an idea beyond what he then 
possessed. In this situation, there was, of course, no 
mental progress felt ; and, as a curious yet necessary 
consequence of this, he had no sense of the progress 
of time. He imagined himself living still in one par- 
ticular day, the eternal now of the poets.”* It often 
happens, that, under the effects of temporary injury, 
or in the enfeebled state preceding death, recent 
knowledge sinks or becomes obliterated, while what 
was acquired early, and has since perhaps been for- 
gotten, revives. “ A lady mentioned by Dr Pritchard, 
when in a state of delirium, spoke a language which 
nobody about her understood, but which was dis- 
covered to be Welsh. None of her friends could 
form any conception of the manner in which she 
had become acquainted with that language ; but, 
after much .inquiry, it was discovered that in her 
childhood she had a nurse, a native of Britany, the 
dialect of which is closely analogous to the Welsh. 
The lady had at that time learnt a good deal of this 
dialect, but had entirely forgotten it for some time be- 
fore this attack of fever. * * A Lutheran clergy- 
man’ of Philadelphia informed Dr Rush, that Ger- 
mans and Swedes, of whom he had a considerable 
number in his congregation, when near death, always 
prayed in their native languages, though some of them, 
he was confident, had not spoken these languages for 
fifty or sixty years.” + 

In some particular cases, the cause of the oblitera- 
tion seems to have been-of the nature of a nervous 
shock, arising from some poignant distress experienced 
in the mind. A woman exscuted in Oxford some- 
what later than the middle of the last century, was 
restored to animation—recovered her health, married, 
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and bore children, and conducted herself reputably 
through life. Her mind continued sound till death ; 
but up to the day of that event, she never could re- 
member a single occurrence which took place between 
her trial and execution, although during that time she 
had appeared quiet and resigned to the fate awaiting 
her—had received the communion, taken a calm fare- 
well of her friends, and sung a hymn on the scaffold.* 
A man executed at Sheffield about 1740, and who 
recovered, had in like manner forgot utterly and for 
ever all that happened between his leaving prison and 
the revival of his senses, although part of what oc- 
curred was a drive in a cart out of town to the place 
of execution.t It is to be presumed, that poignant 
feeling had here wrought the same effect which a 
paralytic or apoplectic attack, or a contusion of the 
head, has produced in other instances. 

The parity of these causes is to be traced in another 
class of cases. For example, the Rev. William Ten- 
nant of Freehold, in New Jersey, being in a bad state 
of health, suddenly fainted one morning, and, appear- 
ing dead, was laid out for interment, but fortunately 
recovered after three days. A considerable time after 
his resuscitation, when he was able to take notice of 
what passed around him, he observed his sister one 
day reading, and asked her what she had in her hands. 
She answered that she was reading the Bible, to 
which he replied, “ What is the Bible? I know not 
what you mean.” It was then found that he had lost 
all recollection of his past life, and was unable to read 
a word in any book. “As soon as he became capable 
of attention, he was taught to read and write, and 
afterwards began to learn the Latin language, under 
the tuition of his brother. One day, as he was recit- 
ing a lesson in Cornelius Nepos, he suddenly started, 
clapped his hands to his head, as if something had 
hurt him, and made a pause. His brother asked him 
what was the matter. He said that he felt a sudden 
shock in his head, and it now seemed to him as if he 
had read that book before. By degrees his recollee- 
tion was restored, and he could speak the Latin as 
fluently as before his sickness. His memory so com- 
pletely revived, that he regained a perfect knowledge 
of the past transactions of his life.”t Take with this 
instance the following, reported by Dr Abercrombie. 
“A respectable surgeon was thrown from his horse 
while riding in the country, and was carried into an 
adjoining house in a state of insensibility. From this 
he very soon recovered, described the accident dis- 
tinctly, and gave minute directions regarding his own. 
treatment. In particular, he requested-that he might 
be immediately bled ; the bleeding was repeated, at 
his own desire, after two hours ; and he conversed 
correctly regarding his feeiiugs and the state of his 
pulse with the medical man who visited him. In 
the evening he was so much rec..-ered as to be able 
to be removed to his own house, and a medical friend 
accompanied him in the carriage. As they drew near 
the house, the latter made some observation respect- 
ing precautions calculated to prevent unnecessary 
alarm to the wife and family, when, to his astonish- 
ment, he discovered that the patient had lost all 
idea of having either a wife or children. ‘This con- 
dition continued during the following day, and it was 
only on the third day, and after further bleeding, 
that the circumstances of his past life began to recur 
to his mind.” It is evident that the two classes of 
cases, of which these are types, are perfectly similar 
in external symptoms, though in the one class the 
cause is internal, and in the other external. An in- 
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presumable cause 


In some cases, the obliteration is to an extent which 
appears at first arbitrary and-unaccountable. A cler- 
recovering from an apoplectic attack, was found 
fo have forgotten the oecurrences of exactly four years. 
of Greek, but nothing else, A lady, who was 
many t uninju rself, fo not 
only ail that in the church, 
of a considerable space of time before, during which 
she had resided in Edinburgh. She had previous! 
lived and reared a family in another city, from whic 
she removed to Edinburgh. It has been sugges 
by Dr Abercrombie, that, her life being of an active 
and interesting nature up to the time of her removal 
to Edinburgh, she might recollect it, while the duller 
and more tranquil period spent in the latter city, 
having made less impression, was more apt to escape 
her; and such an explanation might also, perhaps, 
serve for the other cases. 

There is another series of cases, in which the indi- 
vidual might almost be said to have two different 
. memories. A servant-girl of sixteen, poe in Aber- 

deen, becoming subject to an illness peculiar to her 
_age and sex, was for two months liable to fall into the 
state of somnambulism, or sleep-walking, even while 
engaged in her ordinary duties. “Ihe ideas which she 
expressed while she was in this state, she forgot en- 
tirely when awake ; and the ideas which occurred to 
her when in her ordinary state, were as entirely lost 
to her in the other condition. For example, taken to 
church asleep, where she was much affected by a ser- 
mon on the death of three young malefactors, she for- 
got the incident, and all connected with the sermon, 
on recovering from the paroxysm ; but next night, 
while in another paroxysm, mentioned having 
been in church, quoted the text, and gave a summary 
of the mer oa which ty ew heard from the 
w years ago, Miss R——, a youn 
y of geod odueation, residing in one of the western 
counties of Pennsylvania, manifested a similar pecu- 
_Jiarity, but not from the same cause, and unattended 
somnambulism. On awaking one morning from a 
“protracted sleep, she was found to have lost every kind 
of acquired knowledge. “Her memory was a 
vasa—all vestiges, both of words and things, were 
obliterated and ~ It was found necessary for her 
to learn everything again. She even acquired, by 
new efforts, the arts of spelling, reading, writing, and 
calculating, and ually became acquainted with 
the persons and objects around, like a 
first time t into the world. In these exercises 
she made considerable proficiency. But after a few 
months, another fit of somnolency invaded her. On 
rousing from it, she found herself restored to the state 
she was in before the first paroxysm, but was wholly 
—- of every event and occurrence that had be- 
len her afterwards.” She afterwards, for four years, 
repeatedly passed from the one condition to the other, 
always experiencing in the one state a complete obli- 
vion of all that had occurred, or which she had learned, 
when she was in the other. In what was called her 
Old State, she wrote an e t hand; in the New 
State, a scrawl. in short, in the one state she was 
@n accomplished woman ; in the other, a novice in 
thing. Something like a parallel to these re- 
markable cases is found in that of an Irish ware- 
house porter, mentioned by Mr Combe, who forgot, 
when sober, what he had done when drunk, and w 
drank, again recollected the transactions of his for- 
mer state of intoxication. On one occasion, being 
drunk, this man had lost a parcel of some value, 
in his sober moments could give no account of 
Next time he was intoxicated, he recollected that 
“he had left the parcel at a certain house, and there 
being no address on it, it had remained there safe, 
and was obtained on his calling for it. There was, 
we should think, hess ordinary intoxica- 
tion in this man’s case. e probably, when drunk, 
‘was subject to a certain nervous condition 
of the nature of somnambulism. The identity of the 
mesmeric sleep with somnambulism seems too well 
established to admit of doubt ; and it is remarkable, 


ing for the 


animportance. 
of our living poets— 
There are thoughts 
‘That slumber in the soul, like sweetest sounds 
id the harp’s loose strings, till airs from heaven, 
earth at dewy night-fall visitant, 
Awake the sleeping melody ! 
“In some occasional states of the mind,” says Foster, 
“we can look back much more clearly, and to a 
much greater distance, than at other times. I would 
advise to seize those short intervals of illumination, 
which sometimes occur without our knowing the 
cause, and in which the genuine aspect of some re- 
mote event, or long-forgotten image, is recovered 
with extreme dietinetness by vivid spontaneous 
* A paper on this case, by Drs Dyce and Dewar of Aberdeen, 
‘Was read to the Royal Society, February 1622. 
Professor Wilson. 
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of thought, sucha -no ¢ffort ‘could have 
objects of a distant ran ills ‘become striking 
visible in the glean of light whieh transiently 
fall on them, Aq of kind occurred to 
me -but a few hours since, while reading what-had no 
perceptible connexion with a circumstance of my 
early youth, which emg I have not recollected for 
many years, and which no unusual interest at the 
time that it hap That circumstance came 
clearly to my mind, with a clearness of representation 
which I was not able to retain for the length of an 
hour, and which I could not, by the strongest effort, 
at this instant renew. I seemed almost to see the 
walls and windows of a particular room, with four or 
five persons in it, who were so perfectly restored to 
my imagination, that I could recognise not only the 
features, but even the re expressions of their 
countenances, and the tones of their voices.” 
Hewitt Watson records a circumstance of the same 
character with that stated by Mr Foster. He had 
been jokingly blamed, by a lady in company, for some 
awkwardness by which her dress had been injured. 
Half an hour had elapsed from the incident ; re- 
membered nothing of it, and was therefore unable to 
exculpate himself, which he was very anxious to have 
done, as the imputation, though trifling, wounded his 
self-love. It became a sort of standing-joke against 
him, and he often thought of it disagreeably, but still 
he was unable to clear himself. Upwards of a year 
after, he heard the lady detail the story in company, 
on which oceasion he was able to detect a slight varia- 
tion from what he had understood to be the truth: 
a month after that again, on starting awake rather 
suddenly one morning, the whole circumstances of the 
accident, as far as he was con became a 
nt to his memory, and he was enabled to justi 
imself by explaining how the accident hepenel, 
and who was the party really in fault.* ‘These are 
certainly curious anecdotes of memory, but they can- 
not be said to be of an uncommon kind. It often 
happens, that something is said to us when we are in 
reverie, and of the sense of which we are unconscious at 


glimpses 


commanded the sombre 


the moment, having only been aware that something | 


was said: we come out of the reverie, and then re- 
member what was said. The present writer once, in 
a state of complete abstraction, two working 
men ; and it was not till he had gone a hundred yards, 
that, awaking from his dream, as it might be called, 
he distinctly remembered that one of the men had 
mentioned to the other that it was twenty minutes 
past four o’clock, although at the moment when the 
words were pronounced, he certainly was not conscious 
of the import of one of them. It often happens, more- 
over, that, being in a, place, or under 
some peculiar though trivial circumstances, or going 
through some common matter of routine, we acquire a 
dim consciousness of having been in precisely the same 
gern or in of the same 
, or thinking or feeling exactly in the same way, 
walks unknown distanee of time before. - Here things 
which cannot be supposed to have made any particular 
impression at the time, and which might be thought 
doomed to pass into instant oblivion, prove to have 
been gry unconsciously in the mind, 
operation of some other princi h 
iati lis and ves them life. 
To sum up what has stated or argued in the 
ing pages—Notable general defect of memory 
in healthy persons usually accompanies certain general 
mental characteristics, of the nature of dullness or un- 
steadiness, or that absorption in the exercise of one 
faculty which precludes nearly all exercise to the rest. 
In some rarer instances, it is found unaccountably in 
connexion with good general talents. On the other 
hand, wonderful gifts of memory are generally exclu- 
sive to one predominant knowing faculty, irrespective 
of the general character of the mind, and are even to 
be found in persons whose general intellect is poor, 
being then ap tly in attendance on the one sound 
or active faculty. And it seems to be of the nature 


g | of every knowing faculty which possesses considerable 


power or activity to have a good memory as a neces- 
sary consequence. , disease, and external in- 
jury to the brain, often t the memory to very re- 
markable results, obliterating the memories of parti- 
cular faculties, or of all, or the ideas received during a 
certain period ; and also sometimes producing an unex- 

ted revival of ideas long to all appearance dead. 
Finally, this resuscitation of ideas also obeys some law 
in ordt healthy conditions. 

In sehliaeb tian points so far, we feel that our 
main object, which was that of ing the natural 
history of memory, is accomplished. The practical 
utility of the speculation is less in our regard ; but 
here also something may be said. aE ee good 
memory attends a good condition of each knowing fa- 
culty, it is clear that not only is there no necessary 
discredit in that peculiarity, but the reverse is the 
case, and it ought to be held as a mark of active in- 
tellect as far as it goes. ‘This takes away all — 
from those who, as an excuse for their own slothful 
faculties, point to the large verbal memory often 

by fatuous and weak persons. And it must 


sufficiently evident, that a good memory for words, | PF° 


facts, and things, such as is shown to have been :pos- 
sessed by many eminent men, is almost essential to any 
intellectual distinction, since ideas are absolutely the 
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}remembered largely. It ma: 
is true, but that still an individual 
memory, and therefore must rest ‘eon 
little or no knowledge. But itis shown 
mediate isite to good memory is an 
the faculties. Let a faculty be fairly stirred up 
some strong impulse, and fairly put into exertion, 
memory will be found an una aceompenimen 
of its exercise. This, for we can 
youth being told that it would be well for him to study 
mathematics as an accomplishment ; and we can sup- 
pose him trying it, but in vain. He would declare 
that it was impossible for him to understand, much 
less remember, so many intricate, and at the same time 
dry problems. He would long too much for amuse- 
ment, or for lighter studies, to be able to concentrate 
his mind upon the subject. But let this youth be told 
that his favourite object of getting a commission in the 
artillery was only attainable when he should have made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with Euclid, we cannot 
doubt that he would see mathematics in a different 
light, and we should not be at all surprised to find him 
setting about his lessons in earnest, and, conse- 
quently, able now to remember what formerly passed 
from his mind like water shed from the wild duck’s 
wing. Let no one, then, be too ready to assume that 
he not naturally a good memory for any parti- 
cular class of ideas, as it may be only inclination to 
give attention to it which is wanting. 
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LORD SELKIRK’S SETTLEMENT IN PRINCE 

EDWARD'S ISLAND, 
Tue late Earl of Selkirk, in his work on “Emigra- 
tion,” furnishes an instructive account of the origin 
and early progress of an emigrant settlement. In the 
year 1803, his lordship, and a company of eight hun- 
dred persons, of all ages, from the isles of Sky and 
Uist, and various parts of the Highlands of Scotland, ~ 
embarked for Prince Edward’s Island, This island 
is situated in latitude 46 and 47 degrees north, in the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, near the coast of Nova Scotia, 
to which province it was at that period annexed, but is 
now a separate province. It is 120 miles long, and so 
much intersected by arms of the sea, that there is 
hardly a place which is more than eight miles from 
the shore. On the banks of one of these inlets, on 
the north-eastern side of the island, Lord Selkirk’s 
party arrived in three ships in the month of August 
1803. 

This company of emigrants, on landing, lodged 
themselves in temporary wigwams, constructed after 
the fashion of the Indians, by setting up a number of 
poles in a conical form, tied together at the top, and 
covered with boughs of trees. Those of the spruce fir 
were preferred ; and when disposed in regular layers 
of sufficient thickness, formed a very substantial 
thatch, giving a shelter not inferior to that of a tent. 
The settlers had spread themselves along the shore 
for the distance of about half a mile, upon the site of 
an old French village, which had been destroyed and 
abandoned after the capture of the island by the 
British forces in 1758. The land, which had formerly 
been cleared of wood, was overgrown again with 
thickets of young trees, interspersed with grassy 
glades. These open spots, though inconsiderable as 
objects of cultivation, afforded a convenient situation 

t—indeed, the only convenient 


coast was covered with thick wood, to the 
of the water. “I arrived,” says Lord Sel- 
the place late in the evening, and it had 

a very striking appearance. Each family had 
i a large fire near their wigwam, and round 
these were assembled groups of figures, whose peculiar 
national dress added to the singularity of the sur- 
rounding scene., Confused heaps of baggage were 
everywhere piled together beside their wild habita- 
tions ; and by the number of fires the whole woods 
were illuminated. After our first meeting, I had to 
occupy myself in examining the lands, and laying 
them out in small lots for the settlers. 

It happened that three or four weeks before 
the settlers could have their allotments pointed out 
to them ; and during all this time they were under . 
the necessity of remaining in their first encampment. 
These hardy people thought little of the inconvenience 
they felt from the slightness of the shelter they had 
put up for themselves; but, in other respects, the 
delay was of very pernicious tendency. ‘There are 
few parts of America where there are not people 
ready to practise on the ignorance of new comers, and 
by representations, true or false, to entice them to some 
place where the officious adviser has some interest to 
mote. Some attempts of this kind were made, and, 
though not ultimately successful, gave much trouble. 
The confidence of the people seemed to be much 
shaken; and from their absolute ignorance of the 
country, argument had no effect in removing any un- 

reasonable fancy. ‘The lands upon which I proposed 


inaterial with which such men work; and of such the 
both ean have no stock, unless they have both boone po 
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% place that could have been found, for all the rest 
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that persons thrown repeatedly into that sleep are | 
said to have a separate consciousness and memory for 
it from what they have for their ordinary state. 
It may here be remarked, that there fe sometimes, 
fin our healthy moments, a resuscitation of ideas ori- 
almost unconsciously, or which had 
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disperse to their separate lots, upon which they had all 
mn to work before the middle of September. I 
could not but regret the time which had been lost, 
but I had satisfaction in reflecting that the settlers 
had begun the cultivation of their farms with their 
little capitals unimpaired. The principal expense they 
had to incur was for provisions to support them -dur- 
ing the winter and ensuing season ;. besides which, all 
the more opulent purchased milch cows and some 
other cattle. Provisions, adequate to the whole de- 
mand, were purchased by an agent. : 

_ From the moment they were fixed in their respec- 
tive allotments of land, they were enabled to proceed 
without interruption in their work. To obviate the 
terrors which the woods were calculated to inspire, 
the settlement was not dispersed, as those of the Ame-. 
ricans usually are, over a large tract of country, but 
within a moderate . The lots were 
laid out in such a manner, that were generall 
four or five families, and sometimes more, who built 
their houses in a little knot together, and the distance 
between the adjacent hamlets seldom exceeded a mile. 
Each of them was inhabited by persons nearly re- 
lated, who were always at hand to come to each other’s 
assistance, and in some instances carried on all their 
work in common. ‘This enabled them to proceed with 
more vigour, as there are many occasions, in the work 
of clearing away the woods, w' the joint efforts of 
a number of men are requisite, and where a single in- 
dividual can scarcely make any p . There isa 

t advantage in clearing a considerable field rather 
Shan the same extent of land in separate places, as it 
does not suffer so much from the shade of the sur- 
rounding woods. Besides this, the work of several 
men being collected in one place, made so much the 
greater In and insulated spots» the 
progress might have appeared poor and insig- 
nificant ; but when their labours were united, when 
the forests were seen receding on every side, all were 
by the of advancement. 


rage: it was fo 
in ‘the su 


was seldom accomplished without a good deal of 
ling. The advantage of concentrating the settle- 


ance. were still in the encamp- 
ment which they had formed on landing, some of the. 
inhabitants of the island were employed to build a 
i had access to 
si which they uent o 
visiting. From these 
receive no small instruction ; for though 
rials with the axe were awkward, they im- 
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hardy habits of 
a van over 
have employed a 
building comfo: houses. They, on the con’ ; 
had soon secured themselves a shelter ; poor,.in 
in appearance, and of narrow dimensions, but such as 
they could put up with for a temporary resource ; and 
immedia' applied themselves with vigour to the 
essential object of clearing their lands. ‘hey pro- 
ceeded in this with assiduity ; and though the work 
was of a nature so totally new to them, they had made 
a considerable progress in cutting down the trees be- 
fore the winter set in. ,The same work was continued 
during winter, whenever the weather was not too 


| severe ; and upon the opening of spring, the land was 


finally pre for the seed. 
The settlers had every incitement to rous exer- 
tion from the nature of their tenures. were al- 


lowed to purchase in fee-simple, and to a small extent 
on credit. From fifty to a hundred acres were allotted 
to each family, at a very moderate price, but none was 
given gratuitously. To accom te those who had 
no superfluity of capital, they were not required to pay 
the price in full till the third or fourth year of their 
ion, and in this time an industrious man may 

Lave it in his power to disc his debt out of the 
produce of the land itself. same principle was 
adhered to in the distribution of provisions ; for though 
several of the poorer settlers could not go on without 
support, every assistance they received was as a loan, 
after due inquiry into the necessity of the case, and 
under strict obligations of oe with interest. 
Thus, while a remedy was provided for cases of such 
extreme necessity as might otherwise have put a stop 
to the progress of the settlers, they were not encou- 
raged to reliance on any resource but their own in- 
dustry, and their minds were not degraded by the hu- 
miliating idea of receiving anything like charity ; the 
near prospect of independence was kept constantly 
in their view, to stimulate their exertions and sup- 

aving determined on the arrangements necessary 
for the p of the settlement, and leaving the 
charge of their execution in the hands of an re} 
whiose fidelity and zeal I had been well assured of by 
long previous acquaintance, I quitted the island in 
September 1803 ; and after a tour on the continent of 
America, returned in the end of the same month the 
following year. It was with the utmost satisfaction I 
then found that my plans had been followed up with 
attention and judgment. Though circumstances had 
intervened to disturb, in some degree, the harmony of 
the settlement, they had produced no essentially 
effect ; and the progress that had been made was so 
satisfactory to all concerned, that little difficulty 
occurred in healing every sore. I found the settlers 
pogaged in securing the harvest which their industry 

produced. They had a small proportion of grain 
of various kinds, but the principal part of their crop 
consisted of potatoes, which were of excellent quality, 
and would have been alone sufficient for the entire 
support of the settlement. The prospect of abundance 
had diffused universal satisfaction, and every doubt as 
to the eligibility of the situation seemed to be removed. 
In the whole settlement, I met but two men who 
showed the least ap ce of despondency. There 
were three or four ies who had not gathered a 
crop adequate to their own supply, but many others 

a considerable superabundance. The extent of land 
in cultivation at the different hamlets I found to be in 
general in the proportion of two acres or thereabouts 
to each able-working hand ; in many cases considerably 
more. Several boats had also been built, by means of 
which such a supply of fish had been obtained as 
formed no trifling bddition to the stock of provisions. 
Thus, in little more than one year from date of 
their landing on the island, had this people made 
themselves independent of any supply that did not 

0 ir industrious dispositions persevering 
energy, the highest praise is justly due, Without 
these, indeed, mg other advantage would have been 
of no avail ; for, if the arrangements that have been 
detailed have any merit, it may all be comprised in 
pe that by their means the industry of the indivi- 
dual settlers was preserved unimpaired, was allowed 
full seope to exert itself, and was so directed as to 
produce all the effect, or nearly all of which it. was 


that the district is called Belfast, and includes no fewer 
than my settlements and villages. population 
had, in 1530, increased in number, by births in the co- 
lony and the influx of new emigrants, to nearly 4000. 
The soil proved to be excellent, and from the heavy 
crops which the farmers raise, they are enabled to 


stocks of cattle, abundance of provisions, and a large 
overplus of produce to sell for article of convenience, 
together being free of debt, be considered to con- 


stitute independent circumstances, they are certainly 
have been added, that the social 
it it have 
pee been less conspicuous than could have 
desired ; but considering that the bulk, if not 
the whole, of the original settlers were a Celtic race, 
removed from the barren wi of the West 
Highlands, where they had no opportunity of im- 
provement, and where, if they remained, 
would have been in a state of semi-starvation, it 
be allowed that the benevolent experiment of the Earl 
of Selkirk has proved highly successful, and offers 
good grounds for carrying out similar plans of emi 
tion to those vast and ry Ne domains of the crown 
now unprofitably lying in a state of nature. 


BORROW’S ADVENTURES IN SPAIN. 


Mr Borrow, the author of a well-known work on 
the “Gipsies of Spain,” has just published, under the 
somewhat quaint title quoted below,+ a very remark, 
able work, abounding in the most vivid and picturesq 
descriptions of scenery, and sketches of strange | 
wild adventure, Of his personal history he tells us 
little ; but the hints and allusions scattered through- 
out this and the former work, show that, in various 
respects, it has been a very strange one—“ fuller of 
adventure than anything we are at all familiar with 
even in modern romance.” It was in the character 
of an agent for the British and Foreign Bible Society 
that Mr Borrow visited Spain towards the close of the 
year 1835. He spent the greater part of five years in 
this service, partly in superintending the yegeke 
Spanish Bible at Madrid, ly in personally 
buting copies of the sacred Scriptures in the provinces. 
His work does not assume the form of a regular nar- 
rative, but is rather a series of sketches descriptive of 
the scenes through which he passed, and of per- 
and adventures by him in the course 

is missionary enterprises. e purpose giving, as 
far as the fragmen character of the een pe per- 
mit us, a connected view of his efforts to circulate the 
Bible in the Peninsula, and of the success which has 
attended his labours, 

Mr Borrow landed at Lisbon about the middle of 
November 1835, and proceeded without delay to take 
measures for the dosulation of the stock of Portuguese 
Bibles and Testaments which had been placed at his 
disposal. ape his stock was put into the hands 
of the boo! ers of Lisbon, and at the same time col- 


a certain profit on every copy 
s rrow’s stay in Portugal was limi 
he determined, before leaving the country, to establish 


city of the province beyond the T’ 
most ancient in Portugal, and formerly the seat of a 
branch of the Inquisition. After a us 


3 
$ 
He 


ily 
at a rapid pace, each with a long 
slung at depending about 
feet below the horse’s belly. I inquired of the 
man what was the reason of this warlike array 


Hit: 


monotonously. The sun was just 
itself ; but the morning was misty an 


with the old man. He seemed to have but one 
atrocities they were in 

it of practi very spots we were passi 
The: tales he told were tral horrible, and | 
them, I mounted in, and rode on considerably in 
our and a-half we eme 

forest, and entered u @ savage, W ro 
ground, covered with brushwood. ‘The mules 
stopped to drink at a shallow 
the right, 1 saw a ruined w the 
formed me, was the remains of Vendas Ve 
the Old Inn, formerly the haunt of the cele’ 
robber Sabocha. I dismounted, and went up to the 

tle. ‘The sons of plunder had been there 
lately. loft New ‘Testament ead 
amongst the ruins, and hastened away.” 


* British America, vol. 1. p. 304 ‘ 
t The Bible in Spain, by George Borrow; 3 vols. Murray? 


. te them to settle were offered at yery low rates, 
searcely amounting to one-half of the price usually 
4 femanded by other proprietors of the island ; yet they 
' acceded to these terms with much hesitation, and a 
long time elapsed before they beeame sensible of the 
; uncommon degree of favour they had experienced. 
4 At one period, indeed, there seemed to be a proba- . 
bility of the settlement breaking up entirely. As long 
as the people remained together in their encampment, 
Oe ee of the versatility of a mob. It was not 
a till they had dispersed to their separate lots, till by | 
: working upon them they had begun to form a local | 
4 attachment, and to view their property with a sort of 
‘ paternal fondness, that I could reckon the settlement - 
; as fairly begun. In this interval, an alarming con- 
tagious fever broke out, and gave me no ena dogree - 
of snxiety by ite progress smong the settlers; but | 
t was nearly eradicated when the people began to | 
porteurs were to the books about 
| With this view he set out for Evora, the _ ; 
¢ thus concentrated ; emulation was Kept alive ; | across the ‘Tagus, in which he narrowly escaped drown- ; 
any one was inclined to despondency, the — 
example and his friends kept up his spirits. | plorable havi 
corffort of the utmost importance for their | init the 
ont | Dove, his nephew. When we started, the moon was shin- 
all their land in one large lot in partnership. This, | Wescea entered on a sandy hollow way, emerging : 
as a sociable arrangement, I was disposed to encou- 
to lead to much trouble 
a. stages of the business, as the ; 
rtners soon began to wish for a subdivision, and this 
ments might have been = = incurring 
this inconvenience, and is of such essential consequence : 
to people unaccustomed to the woods, that it ought | 
not to be given up for any motive of secondary import- 
was little more than a footpath, and as we proe 
two es, wil r spaces at intervals, 
in which herds of cattle and sheep were feeding ; the 
bells attached to their necks were ringin levy and 
malig to show 
dreary, which, 
together with the aspect of desolation which the coun- 
try exhihited, had an unfavourable effect on my spirits, 
; I got down and walked, entering into conversation . 
y the year 1 the emigrants had raised more 
ub any other ma’ supply, and 
and without the aid | had cleared a large extent of land ready for sowing 
alls are formed of 
in diameter, rough “ 
and — each ae 
other at the corners of the building, where they are 
coarsely grooved or notched, so as to allow each log to , : 
touch that immediately below it : the chinks between 
them are stuffed with moss, clay, and small 
or spruce fir, 0 in | un- icton, i and to Newfoundland. Mr 
broken pieces, which are secured by poles, tied down 
on them with withes or pliable twigs. ‘This covering, | sents to be in a most flourishing condition. 
be protected from the sun & thatch formed of | portunities of knowing the condition of these ae e 
—— grasses, or the small twigs of the spruce and | nists ; and if the sing of land, good houses, | 
sorts of fir. Houses of this kind, of fifteen or 
many of the settlers for the first season. - - note 
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The goat-herd of Monte Moro—the ny 0 scene at 
Evora, where Mr Borrow had taken up his quarters 
in the midst of » motley company of smugglers of the 
border—the fugitive, frantic with terror at the idea 
that he had been pursued by witches, and wearing 
rosemary in his hat, to elude their malicious search— 
and the benighted horseman encountered on the re- 
turn to the metropolis—are sketches worthy of especial 
notice, and strikingly illustrative of the author’s graphic 
powers. At Evora he found a bookseller ing to 
undertake the sale of the Bibles and Testaments, and 
to him he intrusted one half of his stock, the other 
half he consigned to the secretary to the govern- 
ment at Evora, who, in conjunction with the gover- 
nor, was endeavouring to establish a school in the 
vicinity, and who promised to use all his influence 
to make the knowledge of the Scriptures the basis of 
the education which the children were to receive. 
During the time of his sojourn at Evora, Mr Borrow 
paid a visit every day to a fountain where the mule- 
teers and other people who visit the town are accus- 
tomed to water their horses, and entered into conver- 
sation with every one who halted at the fountain, upon 
matters relating to their eternal welfare. None 
them, he tells us, had seen the Bible, and not more 
than half-a-dozen had the slightest inkling of what 
the holy book contained, but they listened with atten- 
tion and apparent interest to the statements addressed 
to them. belief gr very — 
among the peasantry of Portugal, and many of them 
caer dares fabricated and sold by the monks for 
——_ against witches and robbers. Mr Borrow, 
wever, bears emphatic testimony to the decline of 
the influence of the monks both in Spain and Portu- 
f. Even the smugglers whom he met in the inn at 
vora spoke of priestcraft and the monkish system 
with the utmost abhorrence, and said that they should 
er death to submitting again to the yoke which 

ed their necks. 


venture to come to close 
‘vehicles, two of them calas in which latter rode 
the fidalgo and his daughters ; the others were covered 
and seemed to be filled with household furni- 

ture; each of these vehicles had an armed rustic on 
either side ; and the son, a lad about sixteen, brought 
up the rear, with a squad equal to that of his cousin 
in the van. The soldiers, who by good fortune were 
light horse, and admirably mounted, were galloping 
at in all directions, for the purpose of driving the 
enemy from cover, should they happen to be tarkin g 
in the neighbourhood.” 
About a nw after his return from Evora, Mr 
Borrow set out for Madrid by way of Badajos. At 
Elvas he encountered the oldest woman in Spain, who 


Spanish frontier, he fell in with t singular people, 
the Zincali, Gitanos, or Spanish gipsies. One of them, 
named Antonio, who is mentioned in his former work, 
offers to be his to Madrid. The hankering for 
gipsy society, and the desire to make himself acquainted 
wth the ways of the S ish gipsies, proved an irre- 
sistible temptation. Mr Borrow accepts the offer, 
and for more than a week we find him pursuing his 
way mounted on a spare poney from the sipsy camp; 
lodging as gipsin are wont to sometimes in fie 
forest, sometimes in town or village, and passing 
through some very queer scenes, in company with his 
ipsy guide. At Merida, they sta: three days in 
fhe Sone of an old gipsy crone, who astoni our 
author hy of the Moors, es- 
capes, thievish feats, and one or two poisoning adven- 
tures, in which she had been engaged in her early 
th. The old lady became so much attached to 
to offer him her grandaughter in mar- 
riage, and resolutely to combat the excuses by which 
he sought to evade this tender proposition. After 
various other singular adventures, Antonio, who, for 
very excellent reasons, was afraid of being ised 
in the towns through which they required to pass, 
bed ne chense exept in it- 
ting the high road altogether. Mr Borrow, therefore, 
cn rney alone. But near Talavera 
overtakes another traveller, the tallest and bulkiest 
man he had hitherto seen in Spain, in a man- 
ner strange and singular for the country. The 
spoke good Castilian, but in the course of conver- 
sation a word escaped him which betrayed the Moresco ; 
and the subsequent communications which he made 
to Mr Borrow, bring to light some interesting facts 
respecting the condition of his race in Spain. 

im reaching Madrid, Mr Borrow lost no time in 
taking steps to obtain permission from the govern- 
language, for circulation in n. Having receiv 
from our minister, Mr Villiers (now Lord Clarendon), 
@ letter of introduction to Mendizabal, who was at 


of | application I 


of | view ende 


that time prime minister of Spain, he ired to his 
office. “ Several individuals were admi before me ; 
at last, however, my own turn came, and I was ushered 
into the presence of Mendizabal. He stood behind a 
table covered with on which his eyes were in- 
tently fixed. He took not the slightest notice when 
I entered, and I had leisure enough to survey him. 
He was a huge athletic man, somewhat taller than 
myself, who measure six feet two without my shoes ; 
his complexion was florid, his features fine and . 
his nose quite aquiline, and his teeth splendidly white : 
though searcely fifty years of age, his hair was remark- 
ably grey ; he was dressed in a rich morning gown, with 
a gold chain round his neck, and morocco slippers on 
his feet. His secretary, a fine intellectual looking man, 
who, as I was subsequently informed, had acquired a 
name both in English and Spanish literature, stood at 
one end of the table with papers in his hands. After 
I had been standing about a quarter of an hour, Men- 
dizabal suddenly li up a pair of sharp eyes, and 
fixed them upon me with a peculiarly scrutinising 
glance. My interview with him lasted nearly an hour. 
As I was going away, he said, ‘ Yours is not the first 
ve had. Ever since I have held the 
reins of government, I have been pestered in this man- 
ner by English, calling themselves evangelical Chris- 
tians, who have of late come floeking over into Spain. 
What a strange infatuation is this, which drives me 
over lands and waters with Bibles in your hands! My 
good sir, it is not Bibles we want, but rather guns and 
gunpowder, to put the rebels down with, and, above 
all, money, that we may pay the troops; whenever 
ou come with these three things, you shall have a 
rty welcome; if not, we really can dispense with 
your visits, however great the honour.’ ” 

A change of ministry having taken tary shortly 
after this interview, Mr Borrow renewed his applica- 
tion, but found his designs thwarted by the secretary 
of the Duke of Rivas, an obstinate age seg who 
had got an idea into his head on this subject which 
it was found impossible to dislodge. Galiano, minister 
of marine, gave Mr Borrow a letter of introduction to 
the duke, in whose department was vested the power 
of granting permission to print the Bible. The inter- 

4 in the disappointment of our author ; and 
we next find him engaged in describing the revolution 
of the Granja and the death of Quesada, events 
which he has painted with a master-hand; but we 
ean only find room for an incident illustrative of the 
coolness and activity of English 
“*These men mean mischief” said I to my friend 
D—— of the Morning Chronicle, ‘and depend upon 
it, that, if they are ordered, they will commence 
firing, caring nothing whom they hit.’ * * Taking 
me y the arm, ‘ Let us get,’ said he, ‘out of this 
crowd, and mount to some window, where I can write 
down what is about to take place, for I agree with 
you that mischief is meant.’ Just opposite the post- 
office was a large house, in the topmost story of which 
we beheld a paper displayed, importing that apart- 
ments were to let ; whereupon we instantly ascended 
the common stair, and having agreed with the mis- 
tress of the house for the use of the front-room for the 
day, we bolted the door, and the reporter producing 
his note-book and pencil, prepared to take notes of the 
coming events, which were already Casting their sha- 
dow before. What most extraordinary men are 
these reporters of newspapers in general—I mean 
English pe py ! Surely, if there be any class of 
individuals who are entitled to the appellation of cos- 
mopolites, it is these. * * The activity, energy, 
and cou which they occasionally display in t 
pursuit of information, are truly remarkable. I saw 
them during the three days at Paris, mingled with 
canaille and gamins behind the barriers, whilst the 
mitraille was flying in all directions, and the despe- 
rate cuirassiers were dashing their fierce horses against 
these seemingly feeble bulwarks. ‘There stood they, 
dotting down their observations in their pocket-books, 
as unconcernedly as if reporting the proceedings of a 
reform meeting in Covent Garden or Finsbury Square ; 
whilst in Spain, several of them accompanied the 
Carlist and Christino guerillas in some of their most 
desperate raids and expeditions, exposing themselves 
to the danger of hostile bullets, the inclemency of 
winter, and the fierce heat of the summer sun.” 


his friends, an ~ 
cam in e no time in returning to the 
py and, having landed at Cadiz, 
Seville and to Madri 
recei' intimation from proper Spanish minister, 
that yy Rhee: license could not be given to 
ible, yet his operations would not be in- 
terfered with by the government ; and acting upon 
this 2 an edition of the New Testa- 
ment, ¢ ing of five thousand copies, was speedily 
published. As soon as this was accomplished, the in- 
defatigable resolved to put into execution a plan 
i the Morena, and on the 


plains of La Manc he > 
guide. had. 


: 
bets 


cause 
Into the details 
which occupied a considerable portion 
year 1837, our limits forbid us to enter. It al 
Sane and deeply interesting adventures 
th escapes, not merely from the banditti, by whom 
the roads were infested, but the 
ra’ 


tisans of Don Carlos, who were at that t gz the 
country with fire and sword. At Finisterre, Mr Borrow 
was m 


1issionary securing 
the friendly interest and co-operation of the booksellers. 
Gong whic! passed, and, moreover, disposed of a 
considerable number of Testaments with his own hands 
to a individuals of the lower classes. On his return 
to Madrid, he took the bold step of establishing a shop 
for the sale of the Testaments ; and to call public atten- 
tion to it, he resorted to the English practice of eye | 
the sides of the streets with coloured placards, no dou 
to the great surprise of the Spaniards ; and, besides this, 
inserted an account of it in all the journals and periodi- 
cals. Th as, of course, caused a great sen- 
sation in id, and excited no little indignation and 
among the priests and their partisans ; and their 
fury was so nich increased by the publication of the 
gospel in the Spanish, Gipsy, and Biscayan languages, 
that they procured from the governor a peremptory 
order prohibiting the further sale of the New Testament 
in Madrid. Mr Borrow was even threatened with assas- 
sination unless he would discontinue selling his “ Jewish 
books,” and shortly after, on some frivolous charge, was 
committed to prison. This last step, however, was 
taken in such an illegal manner, that the authorities were 
to release him, after making a humiliatin, 
‘or the violence to which he had been subjected. "a 
Borrow’s sketches of the prison and its robber inmates 
are among the most interesting portions of his work. 
Snow-white linen, it seems, constitutes the principal 
feature in the robber foppery of Spain. But it is only 
the higher classes among them, in other words, the most 
—w and desperate villains, who can indulge in this 
Various interesting incidents are mentioned by Mr 
Borrow, to show the desire which the people mani 
to obtain possession of the Scriptures. “ One night,” says 
he, “ as I was bathing Se see and my horse in the Tagus, | 
a knot of people gathered on the bank, crying, ‘ come out 
of the water, Englishman, and give us books ; we have got 
our money in our hands.’ The poor creatures then held 
out their hands filled with small copper coins of the value 
of a farthing ; but, unfortunately, I had no testaments to 
give them. Antonio, however, who was at a short dis- 
tance, having exhibited one, it was instantly torn from 
his hands by the people, and a scuffle ensued to obtain 
possession of it. It very frequently occurred that the 
poor labourers in the neighbourhood, being eager to gb- 
tain Testaments, and having no money to offer us in ex- 
change, brought various articles to our habitation as 
equivalents ; for example, rabbits, fruit, and barley ; and 
I made a point never to disappoint them, as such articles 
were of utility either for our own consumption or that of 
pended all the he 
poor old se ster ex) the money 
possessed in purchasing a dozen Testaments for his 
scholars. “An old peasant is reading in the portico, 
Eighty-four years have passed over his head, and he is 
almost entirely deaf ; nevertheless, he is reading aloud the 
second of Matthew ; three days since he bespoke a Testa- 
ment, but not a ape to raise the money, he has not 
redeemed it till the present moment. e has just 
brought thirty farthings.” Our limited nee prevents 
us from entering further into these enthusiastic pro- 
ceedin We regret to say that sudden illness com- 
pelled Sir Borrow to return to Madrid, and afterwards 
to visit of scene and air. On the 


1 Mr Borro ited 
t ear again visi' 
Spain for the third time, and d his lab " 
considerable success, among the villages to the east 
of Madrid ; but he soon found that his had 
caused so much alarm amo the of the clergy, 
that they had made a fo complaint to the govern- 
ment, who iramediately sent orders to all the alcades of 
the villages in New Castile to seize the New Testament 
wherever it might be exposed for sale. Undi 
by this blow, Mr Borrow determined to change the scene 
action, and abandoning the rural districts, to offer the 
sacred volume in Madrid from house to house. This 
plan he forthwith put into execution, and with such suc- 
cess, that, in less than fifteen days, nearly six hundred 
copies had been sold in the strects and alleys of the 
capital ; and many of these books found their way into 
the best houses in Madrid. One of the most zealous 


expounded every Sunday evening by the respective 
curates, to about twenty children ~ 


were ~~~ with copies of the 
middle of April, Mr had sold as many Testaments 
as he tt Madrid would bear. Every copy of the 


44 
towns, and to visit the people in secret and secluded 
spots—to talk to them of Christ, to explain to them the : 
nature of his book, and to place that book in the hands ! 
or at the very least one of his partisans, and narrow! 
escaped being shot, by the orders of a stupid i-tempenet 
Aleade. The results of the journey, however, were, on 
the whole, propitious, as regarded the great object which 
The following description of the manner in which 
a fidalgo found it necessary to travel on the simple 
occasion of a household removal, gives a striking pic- 
. ture of the insecurity of the traveller, and of the perils 
of a wayfaring life in the Peninsula :—“ Had they been 
conveying the wealth of Ind through the deserts 
Arabia, they could not have travelled with more pre- 
: caution. The nephew, with drawn sabre, rode in front ; 
: pistols in his holsters, and the usual Spanish gun | 
slung at his saddle. Behind him tramped six men in 
arank, with muskets shouldered, and each of them 
wore at his girdle a hatchet, which was probably in- 
tended to cleave the thieves to the brisket should they 
described the great earthquake as having happened 
within her recollection. Shortly after crossing the : 
. 
Shortly after the revolution of La Granja, Mr Borrow : 
returned to England for the purpose of consulting with 
in the propagation of tlre Bible was an ecclesiastic. He 
: never walked out without carrying one beneath his gown, , 
which he offered to the met whom he 
thought likely to purchase. circulation of these : 
an us | volumes must produce a erful effect on the minds of : 
says he, “after | the Spanish pe indeed, their influence is already 
depositing a cerjain number of copies in the shops of | beginning to be f it. Mr Borrow informs us that, in two 
the booksellers of Madrid, to ride forth, Testament in | churches ef Madrid, the New Testament was regularl 
hand, and endeavour to circulate the word of God 
the c not t t 
| Castile, and to traverse the whole of Galicia and the 
| Asturias—to establish Scripture depéts in the principal | Bible was by this time disposed of, and wi re ‘ 
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high authority to be “ about the most extraordinary one 
that has a in our own, or, indeed, in any other 
language for a very long time past.” We have confined 
our notice of Mr ly 

events connected with the main object which he had in 
view in visiting Spain ; but some of his episodical nar- 
rations are among the most remarkable and interesting 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
A WORD TO FOWL-KREPERS. 


Some of you keep hens for the express purpose of 
producing for market, and you must be quite 
aware that there is a general desire to have the eggs 
as fresh as possible—not stale, rancid, or any way 
spoiled by keeping. But although you know this, you 
unfortunately do not take any pains to serve the 
public with what it clearly wants. You gather the 
eggs from the nest, lay them aside in some ordinary 
receptacle till they are called for by the marketman, 
or till you yourself take a lot of them for sale to the 
nearest market-town. They may be good, bad, or 
indifferent ; you imagine it is all the same which, 
peng only you are fortunate in getting rid of them. 

ut it is not all the same. Dishonesty, or, to say the 
least of it, carelessness, always meets with its appro- 
priate recompense ; and that, in the present instance, is 
a habitually low, instead of a high price, for your eggs. 
To bring the matter home to your comprehensions : 
= perhaps get on an average only sixpence a-dozen 
‘or your eggs, when you might have been getting nine- 
pence a-dozen all the year round ; thus you lose three- 
pence a-dozen on all you sell, which is a serious dimi- 
nution of your profits. The case of those who happen 
to reside at a considerable distance from a large city 
is much worse ; in many instances, such persons do 
not get on an average fourpence a-dozen for their 3 
and even those who retail them make a poor profit, 
for the fame of these distant-laid eggs is so bad that 
few families will buy them. In Edinburgh, for ex- 
ample, Orkney eggs 7 often be had at fivepence or 
Fy a-dozen, when fresh eggs, warranted, bring a 


g- 

. Now, we cannot help thinking it a great pity that 
things should go on in this way, vast numbers of in- 
dustrious and well-meaning, but careless people, not 
getting, in general, two-thirds of what might be the 
value of their goods, and thereby losing money, when 
the whole mischief could be so easily remedied. Would 
it not be a good mo the poor cottagers of Ireland, 
Wales, the West Highlands, and the Orkney and 
Shetland islands, to be able to command from nine- 

ce to a shilling a-dozen for their eggs, when there 
is such a demand for them about Christmas, and be in 
this respect nearly as well off as the fowl-keepers near 
the large towns! No doubt it would. All, then, who 
think so, are asked to attend to the following very 
plain piece of advice, which, if Ap tod acted upon, 
will give them the means of at all times onmutalian 

a fair price for fresh eggs, although situated hundreds 
of miles from the place of sale. 

Smear all your eggs with a bit of fresh butter the moment 
= get hold of them. Do not load the shell with grease, 
merely Pape it a light varnish. The butter must 
be - By this simple process of smearing, which 
does not taint the interior in the slightest degree, the 
pores of the egg are closed against the action of the 
atmosphere, and the inside is as effectually protected 
as if it were secluded in an air-tight case ; consequently 
there is no exhalation, the original milky fluid and 
curdiness remain unaltered ; and anything like stale- 
ness is entirely out of the question. In short, 
treated in this manner will be as fresh at the b ast 
table three months after laying, as if laid only a da 
or two ; and the result will be a tolerable uni- 
formity of price for all eggs brought to market. We, 
therefore, in particular, press attention to the subject 
on all fowl-keepers who chance to reside at a consider- 
able distance from the place of sale ; and hope, at 


many such ad altogether thrown away. 
A HINT TO SENTINELS. 
Sentinels, as is well-known, are often at the 


a sentinel, placed at the gate of a barrack near Lon- 
don, had brought himself into a serious scrape by 
ing beyond the proper limits of his duty. ‘Thin 
that he was en by force of arms to prevent intru- 
sion within his post, or acting from heat of temper, he 


of | be both happier and more comfortable 


struck a person with his carbine, felling him to the 
and effusion of blood. ‘The case being 
t before one of the metropolitan police courts, 
the sitting magistrate committed the soldier for trial, 
and commented in severe terms on the nature of his 
offence. As our paper falls into the hands of many 
soldiers, we shall extract the magistrate’s address for 
their information :— 
“ The prisoner is committed for trial on the char; 
of wounding, with intent to do some grievous ly 
; and as his conduct has been stated to have 
been justified by others, owing to some misrepresen- 
tations of the facts, it might, perhaps, be best to state 
what was the clear and undoubted law applicable to 
sentinels in similar cases, which might not unfre- 
quently occur. Nothing could justify a sentinel in 
acting as the prisoner had done, as he was not placed 
at the post to maintain order, but his orders were, ‘ to 
keep his post clear, and hold conversation with no 
one” It might, therefore, be asked, ‘ What is a sen- 
tinel to do,if his post be obstructed by persons col- 
lecting themselves upon it? What he ought to do, 
as stated by a high military authority, is to call for 
the corporal of the guard, or to the next post, who, if 
he cannot succeed quietly in removing the parties, 
must procure the assistance of the police. The arms of a 
sentinel are put into his hands as a part of his military 
uniform, and not to be used against disturbers of the 
His duties are military, not civil, and he has 
not the powers of a peace-officer; even had he such 
powers, they would not justify the use of such a wea- 
pon in removing a party obstructing his post. A sol- 
dier cannot even act in repressing the most serious 
riot, except under the orders of the civil magistrate, 
much less can he, in any case like the present, use his 
arms at his own discretion to prevent a —s breach 
of the peace. Under these circumstances, he felt it to 
be his duty to send the case for trial at the central 
criminal court; but as the injured party did not now 
appear to be in any danger, he would admit the pri- 
soner to bail, himself in L.80, and two sureties in 
L.40 each, to appear to take his trial.” Bail being 
given, the prisoner was liberated. 


the 

the next few years of peril and of toil, in order to 
image to herself the child who had been the play- 
thing of her womanhood, grown up to man’s estate, 
and me the prop and solace of her age. Alas ! 
how frequently does the selfishness of human nature 
lead parents to overlook the fact, that Heaven often 
denies in mercy the yearning desire which renders 
them impatient under its wise and beneficent decree. 

At length joy visited their humble home, for 
Sarah became the mother of a boy, whose extreme 
beauty soon grew into the proverb of the hamlet. 
A proud man was Jacob then, when he spread his 
sail, and threw back a parting glance at and 
his child, as they stood upon the shingley beach to 
see him start; and a proud woman was his wife 
when, on her homeward way, she was stopped by 
some warm-hearted neighbour, anxious to steal a 
kiss from the infant whom she 
carried in her arms. o matter what fatigue the 
fisherman might have encountered during the day, he 


child when he returned to his home at night ; and 
the boy was scarcely four’ years old, ere, on a calm 
summer’s noon, he would row him out to sea, and 
flinging him from the boat, and then springing after 
him, encourage him to make companionship with an 
element upon which so much of his future life was 
destined to be passed. ‘This vigorous mode of traini 
was for some time strongly deprecated by the powered 
but as it was pursued we Roe day without any 
result, she suffered herself to be laughed out of her 
fears ; and this the more readily, as she knew the 
fondness of Jacob for his boy ; and was herself once 
more in a situation calculated to divert her anxieties 
in some degree from her first-born. 

Another son completed the happiness of Horton, 
and an unusually profitable season led him to declare 
that the infant had aoe a blessing with it. The 
remark was prophetic. But having now given our 
readers an insight into the ere career, we 
will at once revert to the narrow beside which 
we first brought him under notice. 3 

On the evening already mentioned, it was sur- 
rounded by five individuals. ‘Ihe warmest settle was 
occupied by Jacob himself, whose loose trousers and 
short jacket of coarse blue cloth, were surmounted 
a venerable and benevolent countenance, about w 
his long hair, as white and as glittering as ee 
fell in masses so profuse, as to indicate, that to 

ears had brought no decrease of ne He was 
busied in repairing a herring-net, at 
pursuing the same task, sat a fine young man of about 
twenty, whose large deep blue eyes, chestnut hair, and 
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Ir was early on a dark and stormy November evenin 
in the year 1832, that, in a small cottage situa 
under a high cliff, near Folkestone, in Kent, the family 
of Jacob ian an industrious old fisherman, were 
collected round a blazing fire of mingled coal and drift- 
wood, awaiting the hour of supper. ‘The cot con- 
sisted only of three rooms, which were floored with 
brick ; but there was an air of neatness and comfort 
about the whole aspect of the place, which made it 
cheerful in spite of the prone of its inmates. 

Jacob Horton was a hale and hearty veteran, who 
had braved the winds and waves during the best por- 
tion of a century, and struggled manfully with want 
and temptation throughout the same period. At the 
age of thirty he had married the daughter of a neigh- 
bour, more remarkable for her modest demeanour and 
careful housewifery, than for either beauty or that 
species of coquettish village wit which is apt to capti- 
vate men of oe and steady principles. He 
had been rewarded for his good sense . the untiring 
and uncomplaining industry of his wife, who, far from 
being weak enough to repine at the hardships to which 
they were both occasionally subjected, only became 
more fertile in expedients, and more energetic in ex- 
ertion, whenever a season of trial overtook them. The 
approval and affection of her husband were recom- 
rg sufficient to the good dame, whatever might be 

er deprivations ; and set 4 were ungrudgingly and cor- 
dially expressed, for Jacob thoroug ly ap reciated the 
cheerfulness of spirit and alacrity o' wilt with which 
every concession was met by his honest-hearted help- 
mate ; and whenever he returned thanks to Providence 
for the prudence and industry of the mother of his 
children, he did not fail to do so equally for the un- 
selfish and willing nature with which they were 
coupled. Nothing enhances the virtue of doing your 
duty, like the doing it in every circumstance as if it 
were its own reward. 

For many years the worthy couple were childless ; 
and both Jacob and Sarah were weak enough to repine 
at this dispensation, and to believe that — should 
family ; f that if red 
ily ; forgettin t if it required a stru; to 
support during the winter when 
the bitter weather rendered the avocations of Jacob 
at once more us and less profitable, while it 
necessarily ex a coe outlay for their narrow 
housekeeping, every addition to their little circle must 
only tend to increase their difficulties. The fisherman 
dwelt on the delight which it would be to him to have 
a son, whom from his earliest infancy he would train 
to the adventurous pursuit that he himself followed ; 
who, even as a boy, could accompany him in his now 
lonely fishings under the bright summer moonlight ; 
and who, when grown to manhood, might be at once 
his friend, his comrade, and his hope. The mother, 
with all a woman’s unselfish and outgushing tender- 
ness, lingered over the picture’ of a smiling infant 
— on her bosom, or springing in all the gleeful- 
ness infancy in her arms, or crawling over the 

floor, within reach of her watchful eye, 


good-humoured happiness. In form he was robust 
and well-proportioned ; and his laugh, which on or- 
dinary occasions was frequent, revealed teeth so 
dazzlingly white, that they gave an air of joyousness 
to his whole appearance. ‘The mother, who was a 
goodly specimen of comely old age, was far more at- 


her snow-white cap, her decent dress of linsey-woolsey, 
and her clean coarse apron, than would Lave been 


that most difficult feat for a woman—she = 
old ully ; and new, as she plied her wheel in the 
full blaze of the cheerful fire, had there not hung @ 
deep shadow of care upon her brow, she might have 
served as a model of calm and contented age. Near 
her, and also facing the fire, sat a young and pretty 
woman of eighteen or nineteen, before whom stood a 
similar implement of industry ; but the monotonous 


echoed by that of the fair creature at her side. It is 


marred and rendered even unsightly by the unwomanly 
want of decency perceptible in t 

her clothes. It was easy to see that her gown, her 
apron, and even the shawl that she had flung about 


description ; but, that, their first freshness faded, she 
had made no effort to replace by neatness the gaiety of 
their original appearance. 

It was a melancholy mot for where a and 
lovely woman, whatever be her station in life, however 


was never too weary to sport with the gamesome > 


his feet, - 


manly countenance, were the ve types of frank and — 


tractive with her silver locks smoothly banded beneath . 


hum of the matron’s steadily-revolving wheel was not - 
true that the thread of flax was between her slender . 


her shoulders, had all once been of the most showy 


; copies ‘estament, he betook himeelf to Seville, while she plied her needle or her wheel. This was — : 
p= in creating about two hundred. her first of regret ; and then, true to the 
Finding, however, that the au’ still continued to 
thwart his exertions, he determined to repair for a few 
months to the coast of Barbary, for the purpose of dis- 
pee Cron of the Scriptures amongst the Christians 
whom hoped to meet with there. He otek, 
sailed from Cadiz to Gibraltar, and thence to T: 
where his narrative abruptly terminates. The extracts 
; we have given will enable our readers to form some idea 
of the nature of this work, which has been pronounced on 
| 
portions of the work. 
many a decayed beauty, who, in mg er person a3 
charms, had also lost that self-pride which 
: prevents the faded coquette from degenerating into @ 
| slattern. Sarah Horton had unconsciously achieved 
fingers ; and that a foot, whose beautiful proportions a 
; were only too apparent in the faded finery of a heelless 
slipper, originally far too delicate and costly for the 
condition of its wearer, rested upon the treadle ; bup Sa, 
neither foot nor finger were in motion. ‘The girl 
; bending forward, with her uncombed ringlets falling 
in a cloud over her face ; and her cap, which had long ; 
lost its poate of tint, and which was profusely tric : 
out with a gaudy-coloured ribbon, pushed carelessly - 
; backward ; while her naturally beautiful figure was 
pways of barracks, and other situations, as military - 
Freres but it is perhaps less generally understood, ’ 
t the functions which these men have to perform ae 
are little else than honorary—and it may be doubted 
: if they are of any further use than to give warning of 
danger to those by whom they are appointed. “We 
: have been led to make mention of this circumstance igh or however humble, loses her self-value, 
from having observed, by a newspaper report,* that yields to an habitual indolence which prompts her 
not only to disregard her natural advantages, but even 
to sully them by a want of neatness and common 2 
order, there must be something hollew or cankered : 
: at her heart ; something perverted or unworthy in . 
her nature ; or a carelessness of consequences, and a 
recklessness of the future, calculated to produce the 
¥ January 19, 1943. most unhappy and dangerous results. 
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Hor eyés were fixed upon the fifth individual of the 
p, who occupied a settle opposite to that of the 
man. It was the child of prayers and tears—the 
first-born of the Hortons. The lonely infant had ad- 
vanced from a laughing and handsome boy, into a 
of such su ing beauty, that, had the soul 
orthy of the shape in which ‘it was en- 

shrined, earth would scarcely have contained his pro- 
totype ; but young as he was, for he had barely num- 


brow ; and there was a sav: and sneering rigidity 
about his mouth, that, in his moments of violence, 
i y and affection. Yet there 
foul signs of a satanic nature 
were for awhile effaced ; and during those brief and 
uent intervals there was a haughty power about 
the beauty of the youth, which, fearful as it was, and 
better suited to some high-born noble than to the son 
of @ poor fisherman, failed not in its effect on all with 
whom he came into contact. It was the spell of a 
miaster-spirit, for good or fer evil ; and, alas ! he had 
not chosen “the better 
At the moment in which we have introdueed him 


to the reader, sharpening the blade 
of a large clasp-knife, which he was industriously 
Finding on both and forming into a point, 

ween es he nae the stone pry y to the 
operation ; occasionally a gesture of impatience 
him, as some occurred. 
At his feet lay curled up a wiry, crop-eared terrier, 
blind of an eye ; one of suspicious-looking brutes 
whom an honest man would shrink from claiming, 
although it might be valuable both for its courage and 
attachment. It is ioqnles how much moral character 
may be remarked in dogs. ow caper is the bold 
yet gentle bearing of the Newfoundland, the docility 


of spaniel, the fine instinct of the sportin % 
above all, the intelligent devotion of the cme 
the ted x “he 
coarse-coated, » snarling terrier 
vagrant and the idle. Jacob Horton, had he been 
consulted upon the subject, would not have given 
house-room to the ill-looking and worse-tempered 
animal at his hearth ; but the son had been too long 
accustomed to set the inclinations of 
defiatice, for such a trifle as this to be mooted between 


There had been silence in the cottage for several 


working on the nets, my boy, instead of making 
knife look fitter to commit murder with, than to serve 
28 8 tool for an honest man.” 
© Maybe you would,” was the sullen reply ; “ but I 
leave needles and spinning-wheels to the women. ‘hey 
don’t suit me.” 
“And how do you expect to use such a knife as that 


will. te; if you go on ding it for another half 
hour?” asked his father, in the same subdued voice in 
which he had first spoken. 


answered the young man, without looking 

nay, my interpoded 

nek old woman ; “don’t talk so to your father. He 


y are you 80 savage, asked oung 
woman, in a sharp wiry ; “no one will 

for dither a boy or a woman.” 


her ; “the poor thi ; 
“Bhe’d better be minding bar than 
can 


went interfere with her idleness.” 

you to blame me, don’t it?” laughed 
Sota My me, when I 
ou, ma, your parents were 
ty own, and the best 
hat have you done for 
wearing the 


! I, who could have had rey 
Maston the miller, and ate the best of meat every da 
saw fit. And you reproach pad 
idlensss ! in’t you tell me I should never put my 
hand to work? And didn’t you entice me away from 
‘Richard Horton sprang to his feet with clenched 
hands, suffering both the knife and the stone to fall to 
the floor ; while the terrier, barely escaping a wound 
from the one or the other, bounded into the centre of 
the room with a quick short bark, and then stood 
motionless, with poor remain of ears that he 
— fiercely cocked, and his solitary eye turned 
& ball of fire upon his master, as if waiting until 
he should indicate a victim. mother had 
suak back in her chair ; but the young creature 
who had provoked the storm, rendered desperate by 


do | let the great folks put their heel u 


disappointment, did not even alter her position : while. 
ere another word could be ha are or @ blow struck, 
the old man stood erect, stretching out his ner- 


vous arm : 
“ Peace !” he shouted with the voice of a stentor ; | 


“the first who offers violence to his own blood be- 
side this hearth shall earn my curse! How now, 
Richard Horton; is it come to this! Pity, rather 
than punish, the poor weak girl Me have taken to your 
bosom, and sworn to cherish and protect. Have more 
respect for the Pha of your mother, than to 
strike a blow un r very eyes. Have more respect 
for yourself, than to raise your hand against a woman. 
For shame, for shame, my son ! Let us rather sit down 
in fellowship and love, and advise her how we 
may mend the evils she complains of, 
fight, as if we were drun’ in a beer-shop.” 

“1 was quiet enough till I was baited like a bull,” 
violently replied the young man. “Am I to blame 
that everything I have put my hand to has gone 
wrong since the day of my marriage with a 
slatternly girl? Is it my fault that I can’t dress 
her like the eapine's wife, and feed her as farmer 
Thomson crams his turkeys? Have not I braved storms, 
and darkness, and a jail, and a felon’s death, over and 
over again, to satisfy her selfish vanity? And must I 
be bullied out of my life because I’ve failed? No, I 
say, ne! Let her look to it ; for when my day of luck 
comes, it shall be a heavy day for her.” 

* Richard,” said the old man solemnly, as he pressed 

i ary was wrong, very wrong ; but she’s young, 
and didn’t think of what a saying. She only 
spoke in idleness.” 

“Vl be sworn she did, as she does everything else,” 
said young Horton with bitterness. “ Look at her now, 
and show me if you can, in that untidy sluttish woman 
sitting by your fire-side, what’s left of the smart 
active girl I lost my liberty to.. Isn’t it enough to 
make a man desperate—to turn him into a savage !” 

“My son,” interposed the old * there 
was one thing wanting to make Mary a good wife, and 
that one was example. You took her from a station 
of life where she couldn’t be fit for the hardships of a 
poor man’s helpmate. You wouldn’t be persuaded 
that your nets and your boat wouldn’t keep her as 
she’d been accustomed to be kept ; and you mustn’t 
blame her now if it don’t answer.” 

“ I never meant to keep her by such paltry means,” 
was the sullen remark. 

“I fear not, indeed,”- the unhappy father ; 
“and it is just upon that subject that I want to talk 
to you. persuaded, my boy ; be persuaded, while 
there is yet time, to leave off the wretched trade you 
have taken up, and the wild associates you have got 
among; return to your old calling, and your father’s 
heart. You may still pet ne. but you'll offend no 
longer against the laws of and man.” 


Why, is there any commandment ‘that says we | the 


shan’t land the brandy, or the tobacco, or the dry 
goods that we’ve honestly paid for, whenever and 
wherever we please No; the free-trader isn’t a thief ; 
he’s honestly told down his money for the articles, 
and he’s a right to do as he will with them.” 

an , “you’re a madman, you'll bring your- 
the allows.” 

“ Who knows but I may, if I live long ” was 
the flippant answer ; “ but, at all events, I have 
many a good spree first, and show the stuff that I’m 
of puling thronzh life like a coward 
or a fool.” 

“ Peace, I say, once more,” cried his father angrily ; 
“1 will have no such prison-tall under an honest roof ; 
so throw aside this wicked nonsense, and tell me like 
a reasonable being, if you can, what course of life 

ou’re determined on ; for if you intend to follow up 
he trade you’ve commenced, you shan’t bring suspicion 


’t | and disgrace on your father’s home, poor as it may be.” 


“1 can’t go on starving,” said the oung man sul- 
“and what’s more, I won’t. There 's plenty of 

in the country, and he that can win it ought to 
wear it. Why should a man sit down  asotly and 


crash him? or labour night and day to pamper the 
pride of a set of upstarts, who will grind out his youth 
and his strength, while he toils to earn a few pence, 
which must be wrung from the niggards at last, when 
he can put a bold. heart upon the matter, and gain 
gold by his own courage !” 

“ Beeause the pence that are honestly earned will 
bring a blessing with them ; and the gold that’s got 
by stealth, with an uneasy conscience, and a constant 
fear of punishment, can only bring sorrow,” said old 
Horton. “Don’t talk to me of courage, and a bold 
heart ; true courage doesn’t sneak about in the dark- 
ness, frightened at every sound, and ready every mo- 
ment to make sure of its own safety by violence, and 
even murder. Let me tell you, Ri that the boy 
sitting here at a ee has shown twice the courage 
that you have. He has withstood temptation, and 
done his duty, while you’ve been running your neck 

r, and grieving hearts.” 

“ Ay, he’s a brave one,” said Richard, glancing at 
his brother askance with a contemptuous ; “and 
he turns a pretty y by his bold deeds ; doesn’t he 
Why, I suppose he may make a matter of five shijll- 
ings a-week when he sets himself at it 

And he makes them like an honest lad, Dick,” 
said the old man. “Ned has no need to shirk when 


“She'll be well when that 
shouldn’t wonder,” laughed the young re 
= ’em both joy of it. However, we'll 
to-morrow : so me my su mother, or I 
be oft ly supper, > 
rs Horton obe without comment, but with 
heavy beat; ad the fogal meal ot over 
a shrill whistle sounded from without, and Ric 
started to his feet ; while the dog, hastily bolting a 
morsel of fish which his master had just flung to him, 
rushed across the began to scratch 
against the door, as though he sought to epen it, and 


=a into the free air. 
to-night,” ¢ Jacob, rising from the table, and 
placing himself between the young man and the door- 
way: “In pity to my grey hairs, listen to me for 
once. I don’t know why, Richard—for I’m but a 
poor ignorant old man, and I’m afraid to give a wro 
name to the terror that’s upon me—but T feel as if 
should get over all my sorrows if you would only stay 
can’t : we a and I must 
help to run it. I whan’t beable 
if I shirk ; and I wouldn’t give twopence for my life 
if once the lads take it into their heads that I mean 


of | to peach” And so saying, yo Horton strove 
t ‘his father aside ; but Jacob would not 
pry 


* Listen to Richard,” he persisted ; “you were 
the first-born of our hearts, and would you break 
them now! I do implore you, even on my knees, do 
not go forth to-night.” And as he uttered these 
words with a solemnity which smote even upon the 
stubborn spirit of him to whom they were ad 
the old man sank upon the floor at the feet of his un- 
happy son, and pay Aig to his knees. Y: 
Horton turned away his face, while he endeav 
to loosen the strong grasp in which he was held ; and 
with averted eyes continued his 

mised father out of an copeiiion, which he had 


I'll give it up, but per' I may; for it’s true 
enough that I did promise M 


shriller but less 
sustained than the first, rang out w he aed 
and by a violent exertion of strength, Richard Horton 
wrenched himself from the old man’s grasp, who, by 
the suddenness of the motion, was flung forward upon 


pathetically alluded were trailing in the dust. The 
wretched y: man 


serable t tenderly in his arms, im 
with the es slowly trickling down his fevered 
cheeks, to his settle by the fireside, whither Mary 
followed him. 
* Don’t take on so, father,” -he said, with an awk- 
ward attempt at consolation ; “ Dick’s a wild chap, 
but he always contrives to keep himself out of trouble, 
whoever may get caught. y, he was in that fray 


and | where Jack Smith and Ned Davis w-.e took, th 


you never knew it ; an’ you see hc to get off 
clear. So, don’t give up b-cause Dick’s been a bit 
rougher than u to-night. He’s a good fellow at 


bottom ; and I warrant he’ll be the first to be sorry 
for what he’s done when he comes back.” 
“ Ay,” echoed Jacob, as if unconsciously, “ when he 


comes 
“There’s a dozen of them down Dover-way said 
they’d have him; but you know they n’t keep 
him for all that, when he comes to see rightly into the 
. He was over-persuaded.” : 
“But they tried you, and you were not over-per- 


“Wh 80 did, to be sure,” reluctantly 


be praised!” said 


| stare, cr tah may 
re. @ care that, poor-as hi earnings ma 
isn't obliged some. day to keep Your wilo out of 
them. 
red five-and-twenty years, evil passions and unholy ‘ 
dispositions had we a character of ferocity to his 
countenance which negatived all its attraction. His ; 
finely-arched eyebrows almost met above his nose, 
from the habitual scowl which lowered . his . 
“Get up, get up, father,” he said impatiently ; 
“this is no moment for child’s-play : go ¢ must, so ; 
it’s of no use making me waste my time. However, 
: | let me see this cargo run, and then we’ll talk about. 
' them. what can be done afterwards. Mind, I don’t say that 
. Whose eyes, as he raised t ae Sneaemeeaaiys a power of other things, and I should hke to keep 
Sill on his elder con. A deep sigh escaped him ; and my word; only I don’t choose to be told of it at every 
be shook his grey head mournfully, ashe aid in tone | turn ; and, you all that I’m 
rather of sorrow than rebuke, “ I wish I could see you | above the law, a match for the ’long-shore bull- 
degs any day in the week.” And pte time that 
speech, the of natural feeling with which it com- 
| menced had given 
| of the desperate errand upon which he was bent. 
; * 1 thought you said just now that it would do for | his face, and the grey hairs to which ‘he had just so 
it so”—he sprang across the threshold into the dark- 
ness, followed by the terrier. As Jacob fell, the 
: a second son started to his feet ; and ere the door had 
i 
, your congue, ary, was the answer, as the | 
i up, and glanced fiercely at her. | 
if Pm obliged to ‘be baited by my father, I wor 
ait here to be twitted by my wife.” 
i] :® Nonsense, my dear lad,” again interposed the 
st 
t ug 
{ nothing else, she can hold her tongue ; I suppose tha . 
ound @ relief in silence. of heard, 
| Suddenly, the report of a pistol was ring i 
ing the: night-wind ; and it was 
| nearer than the last to the cottage of the Horton’s. 
| Jacob clenched his hands more rigidly, and bent 


ow 


t 
y 
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‘hair streamed over the dark tresses of his daughter- 
in-law, who had insti shrunk “yet closer to 
him. The old woman fell in‘ her chair, and 
2 over her head to conceal the ago- 

workings of her featdres ; while Ned, the only 
individual of the party whom apprehention for the 
fate of a beloved though undeserving. relative, had 


m, bounded from the 
, and seizing a fish-spear which stood near him, 
preparing to quit the cottage, when the movement 
attracted the attention of the old man, who, raising 
his head, and perceiving the intention of his son, ex- 
claimed hurriedly, “Stir not a step, Edward, or you 
shall my curse along with you! Am Ito 
both aye 3 in the same hour! Stand fast, Ned ; 
stand fast, I say. You cannot help him,and you may 
peril your own life in the fray. D’ye think J would 
sit here, old as I am, if I could save him one chance 
of ill? Let us pray, children ; let us pray ; there is no 
help but from above.” And while he was yet speak- 
ing, the old man sank upon his knees in supplication, 
and those about him silently followed his example. 

It may seem a that, as this was by no means 
the first time that Richard Horton had come -into 
collision with the preventive force, the emotion of the 
family should have been so powerful ; but it must be 
remembered that a presentiment of evil had settled 
upon the spirit of his father; and, moreover, the 
sounds of the conflict had never before approached so 
near to the threshold of the old fisherman. The next 
half hour, even occupied as it was in prayer, appeared 
almost interminable to those whose petitions were 
diverted from their earnestness by the continued sig- 
nals of viol from without t at length all was 
still; and after a brief interval of agonised and voice- 
less devotion, Jacob Horton rose from his knees, and 
sighing deeply, resumed his seat. One by one his wife 
and children also placed themselves beside him ; and 
then, without a word of comment or speculation, they 
all awaited, in mute anxiety, the re-appearance of the 
young smuggler. ° 

Some time had passed away in this melancholy 

watching, when suddenly the tramp of steps, and the 
clamour of voices, once more came upon the silence of 
the night ; and now there was no farther interval of 
stillness, for each was conscious that those without 
were slowly but certainly approaching the cottage ; 
and ere long, a heavy blow with the stock of a pistol 
upon the door, and the cessation of the steps, an- 
nounced that the strangers, be they whom they might, 
desired admittance. 
_ “Draw the bolt, Ned,” said Jacob, in a voice that 
sounded hollow, and almost extinct ; “ draw the bolt, 
and let him enter, for the last time, under the roof of 
his father.” 

The young man sprang forward, and did as he was 
desired ; when, as the door fell back, the figure of one 
of the coast-guard was seen upon the threshold. “I’m 
sorry to disturb your family so late at night, Master 
Horton,” he said civilly, as he nodded to the old fisher- 
man, who sat transfixed, with clenched hands and glar- 
ing cyebells, the very embodiment of prophetic horror ; 
“but we've had a skirmish with the smugglers just 
under the turn of the cliff, and want to know what we’ve 
caught. So lend us a light, will you, young man, and 
help us to get him up to the fort!” And taking from 
the hands of Ed Horton the lantern in which he 
had hastily placed their solitary candle, he bent over 
the dying man, and held the light close to his face. 
As soon as he had done so, he uttered a long low whistle 
of astonishment and perplexity, and continued gazing 
upon the blood-stained countenance for several se- 
conds, ere he again glanced towards the group in the 

kitchen. “ Sit still, Jacob; sit still, old man,” 
he continued with rough kindness, as he saw that the 
fisherman had risen from his seat, and was approach- 
ing the door; “this is no ra a for you; so heave 
ahead there, my lads, and pick up this chap ; there’s 
life in him, maybe, yet ; and we can get help at the 
Master Ned here will bear a hand with the 

tern.” 

“No, no,” cried Jacob, with hysterical violence ; 

 here—here, where he drew his breath, let him 


~ draw his last. I know—l see—I feel that it is he! 


I am old, but you cannot cheat me in this! Leave 
him, and go—go/ Stay not here, for his blood is on 
; and I, miserable old man that I am, I am his 


“Go, aor, said Jacob huskily ; “leave us to 
our dead, and let us close our door upon them that 
slew him. You have done * oe duty, and I will not 
curse you ; but go, for it kills me to look upon you.” 
« 


the interchange of another word, the father of the 


wretched mother stood in the centre of the floor, 
hless and motionless ; her dilated eyes rivetted on 
livid and upturned countenance of her son, her lips 
parted with a voiceless my, and her form as rigid 
as that of a statue. miserable wife had been 
unconscious from the first moment in which her eyes 
had fallen upon the ‘body of her husband ; and she 
lay back upon her chair, with her long hair, which 
had escaped from under her cap, streaming to the 
ground, and her arms hanging helplessly beside her. 
erhaps the individual of the group who at that mo- 
ment suffered the most intensely, was the brother ; 
for there was a solemnity in old man’s grief 
which bore him up. 

The other actors in this humble tragedy did not 
however, in the partial passiveness of 
feeling in w their first anguish had found a tem- 
porary mitigation. Ere long, shriek after shriek rang 
through the cottage ; and the distracted wife, awaken- 
ing from her trance, flung herself franticly upon the 
dead body of her husband, mingling with her wail for 
him the most bitter reproaches upon herself: while 
the heart-broken mother, less demonstrative, but even 
more affecting in her despair, seated herself upon the 
floor, and having lifted the head of her lost son upon 
her lap, bent over it until it was hidden from the gaze 
of those about her. The sterner grief of the old man 
was tearless : but as he stood leaning over his wife, a 
thousand thoughts of the past were called up by the 
dark realities of the present ; and he felt rebuked by 
the very vices of the son over whom he mourned. . 

He lay there who had been reluctantly granted to 
his impatient beseechings, when he wearied Heaven 
with prayers for-that which it withheld in mercy ; 
and thus drew down a malediction and a punishment 
in what he deemed, in his blindness, must be a bless- 
ing. How was his pride humbled now! How was his 
presumption levelled with the dust! Like the first 
man when he hung over the corpse of Abel, he felt 
that for him death indeed come into the world ! 
There lay the scoffer against the law, stricken down 
by the very law that he had spurned. He whose proud 
spirit had revolted against labour, and who had left 
his wife a pauper upon the compassion of the brother 
whom he had affected to despise—the disobedient son 
who had been the awful instrument of retribution and 
rebuke to his own parents—the man who had repaid 
good with evil, love with scorn ; and who had taught a 

t and fearful moral to his fellow-men, by proving, 
in his and of Soe of 
anguish, an: me, may rought upon a w 
family, and not unfrequently upon a wike circle, by 
the errors and vices of an individual. It were vain to 
dwell upon the misery of the Hortons. Suffice it, that 
not even the devoted and dutiful affection of the sur- 
viving son could blot out from the memory of Jacob 
and his wife the disgrace which had been brought 
upon them by the errors of their lost one ; while the 
widow, who was thrown upon their pity, became a 
sadder and a wiser woman, earnest to repair, by her 
activity and gratitude, the indolence ahs thankless- 
ness of her married life. The good character which 
the old people had borne for more than half a century, 
stood their friend in this season of trial; and not a 
finger was raised in scorn of them or theirs ; and it 
was well that it was so, for grief already lay so heavy 
at their hearts, that it was bowing them rapidly to the 
grave. 


WILD FRUIT. 
{From the Dumfries Herald: October 1842.) 


In quantity and quality, there is always, of course, a 
natural correspondence between the wild and home 
fruit of the season. So the wild, like the home, is 
very abundant this year, upon the whole. Haws, 
however, are rather scanty. Indeed, the hawthorn is 
a capricious and delicate plant in this respect, and 
seldom yields a very full crop. Even in seasons when 
the flower, chivalrously called “ ladies’ meat”, covers 
the long line of hedges as with a snowy sheet, and 
delights every nose of sensibility in every parish, we 
are by no means sure of a harvest of haws entirely 
correspondent, as the blossom, with the first set of 
the fruit, is exceedingly tender. Well do the boys 
know the fat ones! Hips (called here jupes) are a 


the | fair yield this harvest ; but smooth or hairy, hard or 


buttery, they are not worth speaking about in Dum- 
friesshire, which is not the land of hips. Go to Rox- 
burghshire for hips! ‘That all-devouring gourmand, 
the school-boy, crams every crudity into his maw, 
from the sour mouth-serewing crab up (though 

in literal position) to the Swedish turnip, sweetened 
by the frost, riots there in the luxury of the hip, 
caring not how much the downy seeds may canker 
and chap the wicks of his mouth, and render his nails 
an annoyance in scratching his neck. See the little 
urchin slyly watching the exit of the “lang” cart 
from the stack-yard ; then jumping in from behind, 
he takes his seat on the cross-bench, or ventures to 
stand erect by the help of the pitehfork, his black, 


, | dirt-barkened, little feet overcrept by earwigs, beetles, 


and long-legged spinners, the living and hither-and- 
thither-rup af the lack. of pone; 
till, when the half-cleared field is reached, Flibberti- 
i who ought all the while to be “gathering,” 
its through a slap in the hedge, and 
the buttery hips in the Whitelea braes 


shire, however (and eke Galloway), is the land of 


brambles; and our hedge-rows, sandy banks, and 


wild: stony places, are quite black with them this. 


autumn. ( them from the worms of the thousand- 
and-one flies that feed on them, and they are capital 
for jelly and jam, and for painting childrens’ feces, 
as we see every day in the by-lanes around our town. 
ane called in Rox soit 

y pense) “ ladies’ garters.” ‘here, howevery 
land being mostly a stiff clay, it thrives poorly, . It 
loves a sharp sandy soil, and es: ially theas 
stony knowes in the middle of fields, where also, in 
warm still sunny days of harvest, you startiexthe 
whirring partridge, and see her feathers where she has 
been fluttering in the stour, and where you hear the 
whins, with their opening capsules, crackling on the 
sun-dried braes. Blaeberries were abundant this y 
and ripe in the beginning of July ; many a basketful 
comes to Dumfries from the Shambelly woods. Crabs 
are not so plentiful as we expected ; and (> Sune 
said of Churchill) their spontaneous abundance being 
their only virtue, they are below notice this season. 
But look at the seed of the ash—how thick! The 


light n bunches of it relieved against the some- 
what darker verdure of the leaf es it well seen, 
and the whole thing has a very rich effect.. The 


of the pea-tree bane from every 
clusters. When ripe, the peas are glossy-black as 
jet, and are much sought after by bits of coun’ 

s for making neck of beads—for the li 
monkeys have early notions of finery. They are un- 
safe to be meddled with, however, as they are vi 
poisonous. It is worthy of remark, that, come 
year or bad year, the pea-tree never fails to have 
of depending flowers as thick as swarms of bees a-ske: 
ping ; and the fruit is always equally abundant, 
all | plants, and shrubs, and trees, in garden and field, 
and on the mountain sides, none is to be compared » 
this respect with the prolific pea-tree. It is one 
nature’s richest gifts to adorn our hedge-rows. The 
wood, we may add, is extremely beautiful, and that 
the turner knows right weil. 6 rowan-tree (moun- 
tain ash), the beauty of the hills, and the terror of 
witches, is red all over with berries this autumn, May 
she ever see her fair blushing face in the sleeping 
crystal of the mountain pool! Her berries are also 
for beads. The bourtree (e/der), famous for bullet- 
guns, bored with an old red-hot wage and tow- 
charged, in the days of po is very rich this 
autumn with her small black-purple berries. “ Miss 
Jeanie” would not take the “ Laird o’ Cockpen” whem 
she was making the “ elder-flower wine ;” let him try 
her again in this the time of the elder-berry vintage 
—she is herself elder now, and has had time to think 
better of his offer ; not to say that a one the richer 
berry may have softened her heart! Never had the 
bummie such a “summer high in bliss” as this year 
among the honied flowers of the lime, The autu 
of its fruit is not less “rich and rare.” The gro 
where it grows is quite littered with the smal 
seed. The broom is all over black with its thin pods; 
Plantagenet, more swain-like than king-like, has coined 
his of summer bullion into bushels of peas, 
Mushrooms in their fairy rings in the rich old un- 
ploughed pastures, are s fair crop this season. By the 
way, when does the mushroom come first? Tom 
Campbell, in his “ Rainbow,” says— 

‘« The earth to thee its incense yields, 

The lark thy welcome sings, 

When, glittering in the freshened fields, 

The snowy mushroom springs.” o 
Now, the lark ceases to sing early in July ; and, we 
rather think, Thomas, the mushroom is not seen till at 
least well on in August. What say you! But we refer 
the matter to William Wordsworth, that master mar- 
tinet of poetical accuracy. Meanwhile, having thrown 
‘Thomas this metaphorical nut to crack, we go on to 
the literal nuts ; and we beg to say that their white 
young clusters are almost the loveliest fruit that grows 
in glen or shaw. Now, however, they are oar et 
and lots of them. So mask yourself, gentle swain, 
in the most tattered gear you can muster (buckskin 
breeches, if you have them), as recommended in the 
said William Wordsworth’s poem of “ Nutting,” and 
beg: and crook in hand, sally forth with your he 

izzened like Otway’s witch in the “Orphan ;” 

Pan speed you. And if any lurker, on the “ 
System” among the bushes, hear you drawing a si 
from the hazels among which you are, in praise of your 
sweetheart’s eyes, why, he can only take you at worst 
for King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid. Bo still speed 
you! Sloes, being harsh and salivating in their sour- 
ness, are almost always plentiful ; for Dame Nature is 
a queer old economist, giving us fine things sparingly, 
but lots of the coarse. t an! Flibbertigibbet afore- 
said delights in the sloe. No matter how deceptively 
that blue-purple down, or rather film, of seeming ripe- 
ness veils the sullen green of harsh immaturity—its 
all one to “ill I'am.” Away he goes with his 
ful, whooping through the dry stubble fields to the 
village cow-herd boy on the common, who, smitten 
with the eager hope of company in his cheerless wait- 
ing on, perks = head out of his dirty-brown maud 
from beyond the beilding heap of divots, starts up 
with an answering holla, and comes running over the 
bent to meet his welcome crony, the rush-cap on 
head nodding like a mandarin’s, and his. doggie with 
its ears laid back in the wind gamboling on before. 
Straightway the fire of whins and dry barren thistles 
is set agoing, and sends up what Aéschylus calls “ its 
beard of flame,” better seen by its wavering, smoke- 


° 

her. Leave him to me now, he cannot break 

laws again.” 
“ Lam afraid,” said the principal of the party doubt- 7 
ingly, “that it’s more than I dare do; for it’s no use : 
denying that you’re right in your guess, Master Hor- 
) ton ; more’s the pity. But, after all, as you say, there's 
’ an end to his smuggling (for I believe he’s gone out- 
right); and if you'll only promise that he shall be 
. forthcoming if it should prove otherwise, why, I don’t 
7 care if I strain a - and run the risk.’’ 
| sailor, as he turned to depart ; “ well, good night t’ye 
B Jacob, and better luck for the future.” And withou 
= man = — steps = 
4 . ecased to be heard ere-he approached the dead body 
of his son, which had been lifted across the threshold 
by two of the 
3 Pe 
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flicker, than by its gleams of colour, deadened 
in the daylight ; and the roast of spluttering sloes— 
with an eke of beans and potatoes, which provident 
little Pattie has in store—is more to our genial worthies, 
. sitting on their hunkers and fingering among the 
ashes, than Ossian’s “feast of shells.” ‘Then comes 
the hoar mornings of November frost, and the sloes 
begin to crack, and are really not so bad ; and “ill 
Tam” has another day at Eildon hills. He finishes 
the ploy by tearing and wearing his corduroys, up 
and hoes slidders, to very reasonable tatters ; 
and thus the light of knowledge is let in by many and 
wide holes upon his mother at night, that her son “ has 
been out ;” and her patience being worn out, as well 
as his breeches, a sound thrashing winds up the 
day to Thomas. Anything like a full crop of acorns 
is @ very rare harvest indeed. This year, however, 
they are “plenty as blackberries ;’ and now that the 
air is beginning to smell of winter, they are popping 
down upon your head wherever you go, clean, glossy, 
and slight] rubbed in their brown and white. They 
must have better to eat in the Golden Age than 
now, or the stomachs of our simple sires must have 
deen more easily pleased than those of their degenerate 
and luxurious sons ; for hang us from an oak branch, 
if we could eat an acorn, so harsh and stringently 
tasteful of the tannin, even to see the lion lie down 
with the lamb. So our age of gold is not likely to get 
beyond pinchbeck. But swine can eat acorns, though 
rnalists are not so innocent. And therefore we 
advise all our country friends, after the wants of the 
murseryman are served, to turn the snouts of their 
swine among the mast, or have it gathered by bairnies 
and flung into the trough. The porkers grunt almost 
graciously over it, and it helps to give that fine flavour 
to the flesh which touches the tongue so racily in the 
wild-boar ham. 


THE LAPLANDERS. 


Mr Muzrorp, of St John’s college, Cambridge, in his very 
Gossins narrative of a visit made by him last year to 

‘orway, gives the following account of his encounter with 
& family of Laplanders :— 

“The next morning, 27th August, was rainy, and the 
hills were all covered with clouds ; we breakfasted at four, 
on broiled capercailzie, and brandy and water, but were 
weather-bound at Rorvigon till three o’clock p.m., when 
we embarked in two small and crazy boats on Lake Limin- 
gen. There was far more motion t 1 liked, the nature 
of our vessels being duly considered. We were, however, 
safely landed on some rocks, after a row of ten English 
miles, and then set off to walk four more, partly through 

In our route we passed by a setter hut, where, 
‘tas I have before remarked, the peasants who pasture their 
cows in the neighbourhood keep their milk, cream, and 
cheeses. We next crossed some barren mountains ; a 
at about half-past seven, our guide (the Lapp) desired us 


ments by his side ; thus forming a complete Lilliputian 
Lapp in fall costume. We were soon presented with a 
bowl of reindeer milk, which is much richer than 
that of the cow, and has a delicate and tie flavour, 
with a pleasant taste, resembling the milk of the cocoa- 
nut ; but I found I could not take much of it with im- 
nity, as it was more like drinking cream than milk. 
ey also boiled for us a reindeer ham, which had onl 
been salted two on before. We found it so apc br 
u taking our departure next morning, we were to 
and it to our scanty store of provisions. It has a wild 
flavour, and is quite equal to our venison. The old 
grandmother was as shrivelled as a mummy, but the 
other two women were by no means ill-looking. Their 
dress was of dark woollen cloth, with silver ornaments in 
front, as well as in the girdle round the waist, to which 
sewing implements were s These ornaments 
were in good taste, and well finished; and the buttons 
were similar to those used by the peasantry in Spain. I 
have no doubt this smart costume was put on in compli- 
ment to us, 

The dress of the men consisted of leather coats and 
tight trousers of the same material, with reindeer skin 
boots. All the females smoked; and the old woman 
seemed more pleased with having her pipe filled with 
tobacco brought from England than with anything else 
that we gave her. Some boxes of lucifer matches which 
we * armen to them were also highly prized; they had 
evidently never seen them before, and expressed no small 
astonishment at the manner in which ignition is effected. 
We regretted we had no fish hooks, which they inquired 
for; but we gave them a glass of finkel each, which the 
octogenarian appeared to relish more than any of her 
descendants. The head of the family (Johan Neilson) 
was a grave sedate-looking man; decision of cl t 
and intelligence were marked on his fine countenance. In 
reply to the questions I put to him through my inter- 
preter, he said they were happy in the enjoyment of 
their wandering pastoral life, that they confined them- 
selves to the mountainous ridge which separates Norway 
from Sweden, the boun line between these countries 
being only two English miles from the spot where they 
were then encamped; that they had been there about 
eight days, intended to remain a fortnight longer, and 
should then move onwards for a change of pasture for 
their reindeer. He told me, that in summer they conduct 
these animals, which constitute their wealth, to the ele- 
vated parts of the mountains, and in the winter they de- 
scend to the level country. His herd consisted of about 
three hundred, and it appears that a family requires 
nearly that number for its support. The great propor- 
tion of them were his own property, but some belonged 
to Peter Johansen, and ten to a middle-aged single 
woman. who lodged with them. These Lapps, although 
‘dwellers in tents’ all the year round, are in many re- 

ts far from being uncivilised. They strictly observe 
the Sabbath, the best reader of the family officiating as 
priest, and going regularly through the Lutheran service. 
Occasionally, they attend the church of the nearest village 
on the frontier of Sweden.” 


not to fire at a pack of — which got close up to 
us, for fear, he said, of disturbing the reindeer, as he 
every moment expected to find his countrymen. Soon 
after, as we were all walking in a single file, and keeping 
ect silence, he stopped suddenly, and pointing with 
finger, directed our attention to some smoke just seen 
issuing through the twilight, curling up the side of the 
ite hill, The man’s manner and attitude were quite 
matic, and we had the satisfaction of feeling that our 
object was about to be attained. The Lapp now tied up 
his dog and ran off, evidently much rejoiced at the idea 
of rejoining his wife and family, after an absence of seve- 
ral months. He was also anxious to inform his country- 
men who we were, and what brought us here, as he had 
some fear lest they would take alarm, and move off with 
their herd. He soon, however, returned, and at the same 
time we saw a large ber of reindeer driven up the 
valley to their quarters for the night, by a man anda 
boy, vedio. by a dog, whose ional bark d 
to keep them under perfect control. Upon our arrival, 
we found the encampment consisted of two circular tents 
built of poles joined together in the centre, in form of a 
cone, with cloth pred a8 over them. The door of the 
one, in which we took up our abode, was so low 
small, that we had some difficulty in crawling in. 
The whole scene was highly picturesque. Each tent was 
occupied by a Lapp family ; every individual gave usa 
most kind tion, and heartily shaking us by the hand, 
at once off us a share of their tent, the only night's 
lodging they had to give. We thankfully accepted their 
hospitality, and soon found ourselves lying on skins before 
a large and cheerful fire. 

The inhabitants of the hut comprised three generations 
of Lapps ; namely, a middle-aged man and his wife, with 
four Thildren, and an old grandmother ; to these were 
now added our party, consisting of four Englishmen, their 
two interpreters, and two other attendants. The tent 
was made of coarse dark cloth, and the outside of it was 
covered with turf; around the inside were hung cheeses, 
bladders, dried gut of reindeer, guns, and various other 
useful articles. The chief part of the smoke escaped 
through a large opening at the top, but enough remained 
a, to affect our eyes, and to give the co coun- 

ances of the Lapps a shade as dark as those of Indians. 
The second family, who occupied the smaller tent, namely, 
our late Lapp guide, Peter Johansen, his wife, and two 
@hildren, soon came to pay us a visit. I have already 
described his person. His wife and daughter had light 
hair and fair complexions, and were pleasing in their ap- 
, and his little boy was an intelligent and inte- 

child, and although under ten years of age, took 

his turn with the men in watching the reindeer during 
the night. He was dressed in his best clothes, entirely 
made of skins, with a girdle round his waist, and such a 
berance in front as to give him the appearance of 
Being stuifed, and greatly to excite our laughter. He 
wore his knife in his case and several small orna- 


IN THE SEARCH OF GOOD HUMOUR. 
MISS BLAMIRE.) 
In the search of good humour I’ve rambled all day, 
And just now honest truth has discover’d her way ; 
When rubbing his telescope perfectly clear, 
Call’d out, “I have found her ;” and bade me come 
here. 


I'm grown weary of wit, who but dresses for show, 
And strives still to sparkle as much as your beau ; 
For, if he can shine, though at dear friends’ expense, 
He will raise contributions on feeling and sense. 


Then learning is proud, nor can trifle with ease, 
Though in this little life “tis oft trifles that please ; 
Unbending austerity, wrapt up in self, 

Is so like a miser when hoarding his pelf. 


Strong reason’s a warrior that fights out his way, 

And seldom has leisure to rest or to play ; 

Nay, so rough has he grown, unless great things are 
done, 

He thinks that all useless went down the bright sun. 


O! ‘tis gentle good humour that makes life so sweet, 

And picks up the flowerets that garnish our feet ; 

Then, from them extracting the balsam of health, 

Turns the blossoms of nature to true sterling wealth. 
—Miss Blamire’s Poetical Works, 1842. 


ORDINARY AMERICAN CONVERSATION. 


Wuenever the coach stops, and you can hear the voices 
of the inside passengers ; or whenever any bystander ad- 
dresses them, or any one among them; or they address 
each other, you will hear one phrase repeated over and 
over again to the most extraordinary extent. It is an or- 
dinary and unpromising phrase enough, being neither 
more nor less than, “ Yes, sir ;” but it is adapted to every 
variety of circumstance, and fills up every pause in the 
conversation, Thus :— 

The time is one o'clock at noon. The scene, a place 
where we are to stay to dine on this journey. The coach 
drives up to the door of an inn. The sp hy warm, and 
there are several idlers lingering about the tavern, and 
waiting for the public dinner. Among them is a stout 
gentleman in a brown hat, swinging himself to and fro in 
a rocking-chair on the pavement. 

As the coach stops, a gentleman in a straw hat looks 
hat (tn the gentleman in the rocking-chair), 

w hat (to the stout 
“I reckon that's Judge Jefferson ; a‘nt it ?” 


Brown hat, “ Yes, sir.” 

Straw hat, “ Yes, sir.” 

A pause. They look at each other very ° 

Straw hat, “I calculate you'll have es that 
case of the corporation, Judge, by this time now 

Brown hat, “ Yes, sir.” 7 

Straw hat, “ How did the verdict go, sir?” 

w hat (interrogatively), * Yes, sir?” 

Brown hat (affirmatively), * Yes, sir.” 

i (musingly, as each gazes down the street), “ Yes, 


Another pause. They look at each other again, still 
more seriously than before. ; 

Brown hat, “ This coach is rather behind it’s time to- 
dey. I guess ?” 

raw hat Yes, sir.” 

Brown hat (looking at his watch), “ Yes, sir; nigh upon 
( 

raw raising his eyebrows in surprise), “ Yes, sir!” 

Brown hat (as he puts up his watch), “ Yes, sir.” 

Fe the other inside passengers (among themselves), 
* Yes, sir.” 

Coachman (i a very surly tone), “ No, it a’nt.” 

Straw hat (to the coachman), “ Well, | don’t know, 
sir. We were a pretty tall 
mile. That's a fact.” 

The coachman making no reply, and plainly dee! 
to enter into any controversy on a subject so far remoy 
from his sympathies and feelings, another passenger says, 
“Yes, sir;” and the gentleman in the straw hat, in ac- 
knowledgment of his courtesy, says “ Yes, sir” to him 
in return, The straw hat then inquires of the brown hat 
whether that coach in which he (the straw hat) then sits 
isnot anew one? To which the brown hat again makes 
answer, “ Yes, sir.” 

Straw hat, “I thought so. Pretty loud smell of var- 
nish, sir?” Brown hat, “ Yes, sir.” 

All the other inside passengers, “ Yes, sir.” 

Brown hat (to the company in general), “ Yes, sir.” 

The conversational powers of the company having been 
by this time pretty heavily taxed, the straw hat opens 
the door and gets out; and all the rest alight also.— 
Dickens's American Notes. 


time coming that last fifteen 


SENSATIONS IN A TRANCE. 

The sensations of a seemingly dead person, while 
confined in the coffin, are mentioned in the following 
case of trance :—* A young lady, an attendant on the 
Princess ——, having been confined to her bed 
for a great length of time with a violent nervous dis- 
order, was at last, to all appearance, deprived of life. 
Her lips were quite pale, her face resembled the coun- 
tenance of a dead person, and the body grew cold. 
She was removed from the room in which she ew | 
was laid in a coffin, and the day of her funeral fix 
on. The day arrived, and, according to the custom 
of the country, funeral songs and hymns were sung 
before the door. Just as the people were about to 
nail down the lid of the coffin, a kind of perspiration 
was observed to appear on the surface of her body. 
It grew greater every moment, and at last a kind of 
convulsive motion was observed in the hands and feet 
of the corpse. A few minutes after, during which 
time fresh 7 of returning life appeared, she at 
once opened her eyes, and uttered a most pitiable 
shriek. Physicians were quickly procured, and in 
the course of a few days she was considerably restored, 
and is probably alive at this day. The description which 
she gave of her situation is extremely remarkable, 
and Some a curious and authentic addition to psycho- 
logy. She said it seemed to her that she was really 
dead ; yet she was perfectly conscious of all that ha 
pened around her in this dréadful state. She d 
tinetly heard her friends speaking and lamenting her 
death at the side of her coffin. She felt them 
on the dead-clothes and lay her in them. ‘ This 
ing produced a mental anxiety which is indescrib- 
able. She tried to cry, but her soul was without 
power, and could not act in her body. She had the 
contradictory feeling as if she were in the body, and 
yet not in it, at one and the same time. It was 
equally impossible for her to stretch out her arm, or 
to open her eyes, or to yo Beene she continually 
endeavoured to do so. The internal anguish of her 
mind was, however, at its utmost height when the 
funeral hymns were begun to be sung, and when the 
lid of the coffin was about to be nailed down. The 
thought that she was to be buried alive was the one 
that gave activity to her mind, and caused it to ope- 
rate on her corporeal frame.”— Binns on Sleep. 

VEGETABLE GROWTHS IN THE HUMAN SKIN. 

It has been recently discovered that several diseases of 
the skin owe their peculiar character to the growth of 
fungi or cryptogamic plants in that texture. M. Gruby, 
of Vienna, describes a species of cryptogamic which oc- 
cupies the roots of the beard, and forms a species of con- 
tagious mentagra. The disease generally occupies the 
chin, lips, or cheeks ; the affected parts are covered with 
greyish and yellow scabs, formed by the epidermic cells, 
pletely by Of the trans 

te! a ic; the v le 
the of the epidermis. Some kind 
of fungi have also been discovered in the scalp in cases of 
ringworm.— Dr Burges’s Manual of Diseases of the Shin. 
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i | Straw hat, * Warm weather, Judge.” 
| Brown hat, Yes, sir.” 
| Straw hat, “ There was a of cold last week.” 
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